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ARTICLE I. 


THE RISE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


A translation from Dr. Heinrich Schmid’s “Handbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte,” by Pror. E. J. Wotr, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

The more the Church spread and the sharper its contest with 
heathenism, the greater were the changes which the simple ar- 
rangements and regulations derived from apostolic times had to’ 
undergo. Measures had to be devised for the maintenance of 
order in the individual congregations, which their rapid increase 
rendered more difficult; and bonds had to be established uni- 
ting these individual congregations with each other, especially 
as the Church could not withstand heathenism except by pre- 
senting a solid front. The very nature of things accordingly 
made changes necessary, but we cannot trace them historically 
in their transition from the apostolic age, because from the im- 
prisonment of Paul to the time of Hadrian there intervenes a 
lamentable gap in history. We notice 


I. THE INDIVIDUAL CHURCH (7a@po1nia) AND THE RELATION TO IT 
OF THE OFFICIAL TEACHER. 

The most complete change had taken place in the clerical 
office and its position in the congregation. Its most impor- 
tant modification consisted in the fact that a clear distinction 

Vou. XIII. No. 1. I 
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now appears between tpegfvrepos and éxioxoros. While 
every congregation in the apostolic age had a larger or smaller 
number of presbyters who are to be regarded as the proper 
overseers of the Church and who were of co-equal rank, it 
has in the present period become a fixed fact that every city 
congregation has a single superintendent, a bishop to whom the 
presbyters are subordinate. What had hitherto been the one 
office of mpeg Pvrepos and &rignomo0z was now divided into 
two. Still another feature is added to this, during the course of 
this period (from the close of the apostolic age to Constantine 
M.). Whereas during apostolic times the official who was pro- 
miscuously called bishop and presbyter was confined in his of- 
fice to a single congregation, the government of the entire 
Church resting solely in the hands of the apostles, now the to- 
tality of the bishops, the Episcopate, constitutes the governing 
power of the whole Church. These changes in the clerical of- 
fice were accomplished slowly and gradually. The Episcopate 
may in many places have existed as early as the days of the 
apostles, possibly in Jewish-Christian congregations, the Jewish 
constitution having suggested it—and perhaps, too, in a few 
other localities that were honored by men of peculiar eminence 
as was the case for instance with John at Ephesus. 

But other and extraordinary circumstances must have caused 
the universal establishment of the new institution. Among 
these circumstances are to be mentioned the gradual passing 
away of the apostles, which rendered it necessary to cast 
around for such persons as would be able to assume the direc- 
tion of the Church; then, the farther extension of Christianity 
which would make it more difficult for a plurality of elders 
to command obedience, and finally, the appearance of heresy. 
The requirements of unity and order seem accordingly to have 
given rise to the Episcopate. This is attested by the Ignatian 
Epistles in which union with the Bishop and the subjection of 
the Church to him are urged on the plea that he is the repre- 
sentative and the organ of unity. And it is especially attested 
by the fact that from the time when Gnosticism was invading 
the Church, more and more stress was laid upon the Episcopate. 
The progress of the Episcopate proceeded, so far as we can 
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trace the matter, according to the following stages: It is found 
first in this period in the Judao-Christian congregations and is 
there especially supported by the Clementines. In the Gentile- 
Christian churches it is first met with in the beginning of the 
second century at Antioch, Ephesus and Smyrna. The Epistle 
of Polycarp to the Church at Philippi shows that there for sev- 
eral decades later there was still no difference between bishop 
and presbyter. The grounds so strongly urged in its favor by 
Ignatius came in course of time to obtain general acceptance, 
and it may be regarded as settled that from the middle of the 
second century the Episcopate was pretty generally introduced 
throughout the Church. 

The need, which was more and more felt, of having some or- 
ganic government for the whole Church contributed materially 
to this general introduction, for, with the bishop the distinction 
must be observed between his position in the individual congre- 
gation and his position in relation to the Church at large. His 
elevation above the presbyters was in the first instance effected 
in the individual congregation in order to procure a better ad- 
ministration of the latter, and properly it is only from this point 
of view that Ignatius enforces the Episcopate. There prevailed, 
however, at the same time a consciousness of the need of bring- 
ing the single Churches into closer relations with each other, in 
order that unity of action in all the churches, that is, in the whole 
Church might be attained. This task devolved naturally upon 
the bishops who stood already above the presbyters in the re- 
spective churches, and just because this duty could be discharged 
by them alone it became more and more necessary to raise 
bishops above the presbyters in all the churches. Only in this 
way did the bishop come to have a material advantage over the 
presbyters. In the individual congregation he enjoyed, espe- 
cially during the first period, only a preeminence of honor over 
the presbyter. His office there did not differ essentially from 
that of the presbyter. Hence Irenzeus designates the bishops 
mpeofhvrepor and the office of the presbyters he calls outright 
the Episcopate. The presbyters discharged the same functions 
as the bishops, namely, teaching and dispensing the Sacraments, 
with only this difference that the presbyters were not to exer- 
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cise these offices without the consent of the bishop, and the 
bishop exercised the peculiar privilege of ordination and con- 
firmation. His ecclesiastical office, however, that is his position 
as a functionary of the whole Church belonged to the bishop 
exclusively, and this it was which primarily confirmed his supe- 
rior rank, 

In proportion as men recognized the necessity of assigning 
to the bishop this two-fold relation to the single congregation 
and to,the Church, they endeavored also to develop loftier con- 
ceptions of the position and the office of the bishop in the con- 
gregation. These conceptions, however, differed widely in them- 
selves. Ignatius says, the bishop presides as the representative 
of God, the presbyters as the representatives of the Apostles. 
He holds that we are to be subject to the bishop as Christ was 
to the Father, and he makes our relation to Christ dependent 
upon our relation to the bishop. 

According to the Clementines, the bishop is the representa- 
tive of God and of Christ to the Church. The Church is com- 
pared toa ship. God is the captain of it, Christ the steersman, 
the bishop the strokesman. He is the visible representative of 
Christ. He therefore who sins against the bishop sins against 
Christ, and he only can be saved who submits himself to the 
bishop. 

Tertullian, on the other hand, compares the bishop to the 
Jewish High-Priest. Cyprian goes beyond all others. He makes 
an absolute distinction between the rank of the bishop and that 
of the presbyters and deacons. Of the bishop he says: Deus 
facit sacerdotes suos, while the presbyter is the creature of the 
Church and the deacon the creature of the bishop. The bishops 
he calls “successores apostolorum” and he claims for them the 
prerogatives of the Apostles, hence no one can pronounce sen- 
tence against them. He says furthermore of the bishop: Chris- 
tum reprasentat atque vice ejus non gubernat tantum et regit, 
sed et judicat. These were rhetorical exaggerations. Two con- 
ceptions, however, are in course of time brought forward which 
become permanently incorporated with the Episcopate. The 
one is that the bishops are invested with the power of the keys 
and that they are the mediators of salvation. This idea arose 
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in opposition to Montanism, which connected these things not 
with a specific office but with those persons who had the extra- 
ordinary endowments of the Holy Ghost. Cyprian gave to this 
idea its most distinct development. The other idea was that 
the bishops as the successors of the Apostles were the mediators 
and conservers of the pure tradition. This idea was closely re- 
lated to that of the Church as Ecclesia Catholica, which was in 
this period especially developed by Irenaeus and Tertullian. 
That, it was maintained, is the Church, which has overspread the 
whole earth and which is everywhere the same, having the same 
origin and the same doctrine. The importance of these propo- 
sitions was brought out in the contest against the heretics. As 
these brought forward new and hitherto unheard-of doctrines, 
this itself, it was argued, demonstrated that theirs was not the 
true doctrine, for all doctrines were old and all originated with 
Christ and the Apostles. That is accordingly the true Church 
in which that is believed and taught which from the time of 
Christ and his Apostles has been believed and taught, whereas 
heresy consisted everywhere in deviating from this faith and 
teaching something peculiar. This is the very meaning of 
aipéous, to teach what is peculiar according to one’s own opin- 
ion, instead of following what is universal. 

Thus it became an important question how to find this Ecclesia 
Catholica, how to be assured of this doctrine which proceeded 
from Christ and the Apostles? The answer given was that the 
doctrine of Christ was at first delivered orally and was preserved 
in memory by the congregations and from time to time trans- 
planted from one congregation to another. To know, there- 
fore, what is correct doctrine, one must search for the doctrine 
which had throughout the centuries been firmly held by the 
chutches, and which had been handed down from one period to 
another. This is 7vadition, and it was made incumbent on the 
bishops to ascertain and to preserve this tradition. Hence the 
bishops were now esteemed not only as the teachers and repre- 
sentatives of doctrine but also as the conservators of tradition. 
It was claimed that they descended in legitimate succession from 
the Apostles, each having in turn obtained the doctrine from the 
other. To attain certainty in doctrine, therefore, is to submit 
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one’s self to the bishop. This accordingly is the development 
which was made in this period: To secure the unity and order 
of the Church it was deemed expedient to commit its govern- 
ment into the hands of those who held the highest rank in 
the individual congregations. These are consequently the only 
Church-Officials, (the others being simply office-bearers in the in- 
dividual congregations), and with them there came to be gradu- 
ally associated the idea that they, because of their being the 
successors of the Apostles, were, in distinction from all others, 
the genuine mediators of salvation and of pure doctrine, having 
been ordained by God for the preservation of truth and salva- 
tion tothe Church. Lofty, however, as the position of the bishop 
had gradually become in the Church, it was by no means an au- 
tonomy. His preeminence over the presbyters in the individual 
congregation was viewed simply as a precminence of honor and 
he could not transact any matter without the codperation of his 
presbyters. To the congregation there was likewise still ac- 
corded a participation in the interests of order and law. It took 
part in the election of the bishop and confirmed the nomination 
of presbyters made by the bishop. This was the case at least 
in Africa notwithstanding the bold claims which Cyprian there 
set up in behalf of the episcopal authority. 


If. THE UNION OF THE CHURCHES WITH EACH OTHER, 


From the importance of presenting all Christendom as a united 
whole followed the necessity of establishing a mutual bond of 
union between the churches. The progress of this was slow, and 
during the present period a complete union of all the churches 
into an organic whole was not attained. The beginning was 
made in this period from below and the first point reached 
was that which constituted the bishop of a city a centre with 
which were connected the neighboring rural congregations. 
Up to that time the rural churches had their own superintend- 
ents (y@péaioxozor) who stood independent like the bishop of a 
city. This independent position they had now to surrender and 
their relation to the bishop of the neighboring city at once be- 
came the same as that of the presbyters of the city. A small 
number of congregations were in this manner united with each 
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other and thus arose the Diocese. Then, again, the dioceses 
stood likewise in need of a bond of union with each other and 
the first stage in the realization of this was offered by the Syxods, 

Such Synods, assemblies of a number of the clergy, were in 
the first instance brought about by the rise of Montanism and 
the Easter controversy. Afterwards, in the beginning of the 
third century, they became in Greece a permanent institution 
for the settlement of all general business. Most of the prov- 
inces soon imitated this custom and they were then held regu- 
larly once or twice a year. These Synods were attended by the 
clergy of a province whose interests were indentical. The dio- 
ceses of a province became in this way more closely associated 
with each other and thus arose a second and larger group. To 
the diocesan union was added the Jetropolitan union, to the 
droinnors the €rapyia, and as the bishop of the city acted as 
the president of the diocese so the bishop of the capital of the 
province became the president of this second union. He, the 
metropolitan, had to watch over the interests of the province, 
convoke the Synods and preside over them, keep the oversight 
of the bishops of the province and form the medium of com- 
munication with the other provinces. 

The relation of the metropolitans to the bishops of the prov- 
ince must not, however, be regarded as of a piece with that 
which was sustained by the diocesan bishop to his clergy, the 
presbyters. The metropolitan held no higher clerical rank. 
His dignity was simply that of a bishop on whom devolved an 
additional and a peculiar function. 

With the metropolitan union a point had been reached where 
the different provinces might have formed a connection with 
each other, similar to the union of the different churches within 
a diocese. But, in the first place, the metropolitan union was 
not established throughout the entire Church. It had been de- 
veloped only in the East, not at all in the West. So far as the 
metropolitan union did exist, it may be clearly noticed that it 
was solely the interests of external order that called it into be- 
ing, and furthermore that the superiority accorded to the metro- 
politan was due solely to the external cause of his being bishop 
of the capital of the province. 
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Had centralization continued to develop in this way, efforts 
would necessarily have been made to form a union of the met- 
ropolitans similar to the union of the bishops of a province. 
But of this movement, too, we meet only with initial stages, 
We find namely that to several bishops, whose sees were the 
capitals of the larger districts of the Roman Empire, was ac- 
corded a certain right of supervision over those countries, and 
that they consequently sustained to these a relation correspond- 
ing to that of the metropolitans to the bishops of their prov- 
ince. Thus there stood above the metropolitans who resided 
in such country a still higher authority. Such were the bishops 
of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch. The principal countries, 
Italy, Egypt and Syria had accordingly each such a head. They 
were called Patriarchs, Exarchs. 

All this constitutes the inception of a centralization which 
was, however, not consummated. But as far as it progressed 
we may easily see that the higher position accorded to one 
bishop above the others had its ground solely in the conviction 
that in this way the order of the Church might be more easily 
maintained, 

Still the question may arise whether there was not along with 
this a movement toward centralization from another quarter and 
upon other grounds. For proof of this no appeal can be taken 
to the circumstance that at an earlier period in the Church a 
sort of superior authority was, upon other grounds, ascribed to 
the bishops of certain cities and especially to the bishop of 
Rome, for the authority thus ascribed to them had no reference 
to the government of the Church. Such cities were Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Ephesus, Rome. Appeals were wont to be made 
to them when a question arose concerning the purity of doc- 
trine, inasmuch as these cities had for a long time enjoyed the 
instructions of the Apostles. They were called Sedes apostol- 
ica, matrices ecclesiz. But it was solely in matters of doctrine 
that an appeal was taken to them, and especially to Rome, which 
bore the distinction of a two-fold Sedes apostolica. But no pre- 
cedence was accorded to them in anything else. 

Toward the close of this period, however, Cyprian, the Bishop 
of Carthage, comes forth and (in his famous work: de unitate ec- 
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clesiz) designates the Bishop of Rome as the head of the Church, 
and that not because he is bishop in the capital of the whole 
Roman Empire, but because he is the successor of Peter and 
sustains to the other bishops the same relation which Peter bore 
to the rest of the apostles. Yet this very Cyprian still acknowl- 
edges that Christ conferred upon the other apostles the same 
authority and dignity as upon Peter, and concludes from this 
that every bishop is in authority the peer of the other. He 
does not concede an actual superiority of the Bishop of Rome 
over the other bishops, still less his supreme headship of the 
Church, but he regards him as merely representing symbolically 
the unity of the Church. Although the premises on which the 
papacy properly rests may be discovered in the statements of 
Cyprian concerning the Bishop of Rome, yet such a conclusion 
was not drawn by himself and still less by the Church of this 
period. To her the different classifications of the clergy then 
obtaining had their ground exclusively in the necessity of main- 
taining order in the Church. Cyprian expressed but one thought 
which had an important bearing upon succeeding ages, this 
namely, that the position of the bishop was a matter of divine 
prerogative. 
Vor. XIII. No. 1. 2 
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ARTICLE IL. 


THE LAW OF BURIAL AND OF BURIAL GROUNDS. 
By Rev. WILLIAM HULL, Hudson, N. Y. 


On account of transgression God said to the great ancestor 
of mankind, “Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
This involved the dissolution of the “earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle,” and created a necessity for a burial place when the 
soul had left the material habitation. With but slight excep- 
tions the dead of the human family have been buried—a few 
have been burned. The recent attempt to introduce cremation 
into this country has met with but very little success. Man- 
kind will continue to bury their dead. 

When Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees and traveled toward 
the setting sun—when he wandered as a sojourner in the land 
which his seed were to occupy as a perpetual inheritance—the 
time came when the companion of his life fell into the deep 
slumber of death, and the illustrious patriarch was compelled 
to seek a burial place for her remains. 

He therefore bought of the sons of Heth the “possession of a 
burying place” in the field of Ephron the Hittite. His pur- 
chase comprised the cave of Machpelah in that field, for which 
he paid four hundred shekels of silver. “And the field and the 
cave that is therein, were made sure unto Abraham for a pos- 
session of a burial place by the sons of Heth,” Gen. 23 : 20. 
There Sarah, Abraham, Rebekah, Jacob, Leah, Joseph and oth- 
ers were buried. Coming down through the centuries we find 
the Great Master weeping at the grave of Lazarus, and until 
this day when death looses the brittle cord of life, mankind seek 
burial places for the departed. 

For ages the burial place was under or around the church, so 
that “church yard” and “burying ground” became synonymous 
terms. This area is called by the Germans, “God’s Acre.” In 


recent years incorporated cemeteries have become popular, and’ 
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in the vicinity of large cities immense tracts of ground have 
been set apart for the burial of the dead. 


I. THE SAFEGUARDS THROWN AROUND THE DEAD BODY BY THE 
LAW. 

When the vital spark has fled—the spirit (having returned to 
God who gave it) ceases to be the custodian and protector of 
the body—then the care of it devolves upon other hands. By 
his last will and testament an individual may make provision 
for the disposition of his body. The assassin Charles J. Guiteau 
willed his body to Rev. Dr. Hicks. An eccentric individual in 
Massachusetts a few years ago provided in his will that the skin 
should be removed from his body, tanned, and the leather used 
for a drum—that upon one side should be inscribed the Decla- 
ration of Independence and upon the other the Constitution of 
the United States, and that upon this drum on each annual 4th 
of July, on Bunker Hill, the tune of “Yankee Doodle” should 
be beaten. He provided that his skeleton should be suspended 
in the museum of the Medical Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and that the remaining part of his body should be buried 
by the highway and over it a tree planted to be nourished by 
the remains, so that under this tree the wayfaring man and the 
traveler might repose and refresh himself. The directions of 
the will were not executed. 

There have been instances where by devise the body has been 
turned over to the medical schools, and there have also been 
cases where persons while living have sold their bodies for dis- 
section after their decease. 

Where no testamentary disposition has been made of the body 
its custody depends upon the next of kin, and they are to de- 
cide upon the time of burial, the place of burial and the man- 
ner of burial. 

The law does not recognize any pecuniary value in a dead 
body, and hence if it were mutilated, or stolen, or destroyed,.no 
civil action for its damage, or its value, would lie against the 
offender or offenders in behalf of the next of kin, or any person 
having the dead body in custody. 

It has been held that where a body, including coffin and 
shroud, had been stolen and carried away, that the executor 
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could bring a civil action and recover damages for the value of 
the coffin and shroud. 

An action for trespass may be maintained against any one 
who violates the rights of the dead by the owner of the prem- 
ises where the injury is consummated. 

Under the Common Law, the Lex Non Scripta, it is provided 
that all indignities against the dead are indictable offences, and 
punishable as acts against common decency, which demands a 
proper respect for the dead. These offences appertain to crim- 
inal law and are punishable as crimes against the public. 

After the dead have been placed in their graves the protect- 
ing arm of the law is still thrown around them as it was while 
living, and before their sepulture when dead. The courts have 
decided that the right to the individuality of a grave continues 
as long as the occupant can be identified. (Matter of Brick 
Presbyterian Church, 4 Bradford's Reports, 503.) It devolves 
upon those joined to them by the ties of kindred to see that 
their repose in the tomb be not disturbed. The courts have 
decided that the bodies of the dead belong to the surviving re- 
lations, to be disposed of as they may see fit, but subject to such 
burial regulations as are reasonable and proper for the public 
health and advantage. (Bogert vs. /ndianapolis, 13 Indiana 
Reports, 134.) 

It was a misdemeanor at Common Law to dig up dead bodies 
for the purpose of selling them. This desecration of the grave 
was indictable and punishable. The courts declared it a prac- 
tice contrary to common decency and shocking to the general 
sentiments and feelings of mankind. (Zhe King vs. Lynn, 2 
Term Reports, 733.) 

So great is the respect of the law for the peaceful repose of 
the dead, that it will not allow bodies to be disinterred even for 
the purpose of dissection and the advancement of medical sci- 
ence. It is highly important that bodies be secured for this 
purpose for the benefit of the living, but the law will not allow 
the sanctity of the grave to be invaded for that purpose, and 
the courts hold that it is an offence at common law to disinter 
the dead even for such a humane and laudable object. (Com- 
monwealth vs. Cooley, 10 Pickering’s Reports, 37.) Bodies must 
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be procured for such purposes in some other manner than by 
robbing the grave. The bodies of executed criminals when not 
claimed by their friends, and the bodies of friendless paupers 
can be secured for that purpose. 

Were there to be any relaxation of this rule of law, there 
could be no assurance on the part of surviving relatives that the 
peace of the grave was unbroken, and no certainty that the re- 
mains of the dead were beneath the spot over which the tear 
of affection falls. 

Il. THE LAW PROTECTS THE MONUMENTS, FENCES, AND SHRUBBERY 
CONNECTED WITH THE RESTING PLACES OF THE DEAD. 

Not only are these protected by the Common Law, but in 
many of the States very severe penalties are inflicted by statute 
upon persons who wilfully or maliciously injure, deface, remove 
or destroy any tomb, monument, gravestone, or any memorial 
of the dead, or cut, break or injure any fence or inclosure about 
tombs, or trees, shrubs or plants within burial inclosures. Some 
of the penalties for such offences are as high as $500 fine and 
twelve months imprisonment. 

The heir has a right of property in the monuments and es- 
cutcheons of his ancestors, and he may maintain a civil action 
for damages against any one defacing or destroying them. 

Such offences are also indictable at common law, apart from 
statutory provisions, and they come under the head of “mali- 
cious mischief.” 

Il, THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE RIGHT OF BURIAL ACQUIRED 
IN A CHURCH GROUND. 

It has been held by the courts that where lots in a church- 
yard or cemetery have been purchased of a religious corpora- 
tion, that this is not a title in fee, but that it only constitutes an 
casement. Webster gives the following definition of easement: 
“In law any privilege or convenience which one man has of an- 
other, either by prescription or charter, without profit: as a way 
going through his land, &c.” 

We can perhaps best illustrate this aspect of the law by citing 
a few cases. William H. Richards brought an action in New 
York City to obtain a perpetual injunction against the NVorth- 
west Protestant Dutch Church, to restrain them from removing 
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the remains of the plaintiff’s relations from a certain vault and 
from destroying the vault. Before a decision was reached the 
remains in question had been removed to Greenwood Cemetery 
and the vault had been demolished. The plaintiff asked that 
the defendants be compelled to replace the bodies, to restore 
the vault to its original state, and to refrain under pain of com- 
mitment from any further interference with his rights. 

The proof showed that in 1817 the corporation of the church 
deeded a piece of ground, twelve feet by twenty, in the church- 
yard adjoining the church in Franklin street, to the grantee, 
“his heirs aud assigns forever,” for the purpose of a burial 
place, and the corporation expressly stipulated in precise terms 
that the vault should “ever be dug up, disturbed or destroyed.” 

Shortly after the plaintiff built a vault on the ground, in which 
from time to time the bodies of his deceased relatives had been 
deposited, until in 1852 on the petition of the corporation of 
the church, an order was made by the Supreme Court author- 
izing the sale of the church edifice and of the whole church 
premises, including the ground in question. A sale was made, 
the report of the referee confirmed and the bodies, with the ap- 
probation of a large majority of the relatives, were removed 
decorously to a suitable burial place purchased for the purpose 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 

In delivering the opinion of the court, Judge Roosevelt said: 
“The right of burial, it seems to me, when confined to a church- 
yard, as distinguished from a separate, independent cemetery, 
although conveyed with the common formula, “heirs and assigns 
FOREVER,” must stand upon the same footing as the right of 
public worship in a particular pew of the consecrated edifice. 
It is an easement in and not a title to the freehold, and must be 
understood as granted and taken, subject (with compensation 
of course) to such changes as the altered circumstances of the 
congregation or the neighborhood may render necessary.” 

“Like the sale of a church pew, which gives the mere right 
to worship in the particular place while the church stands and 
is occupied for religious purposes, the sale of a church vault 
gives, it would seem, the mere right of interment in the partic- 
ular plot of ground, so long as that and the contiguous ground 
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continues to be occupied as a church-yard. The owner of the 
easement may be, in case of disturbance, and no doubt is, enti- 
tled to a reasonable compensation or equivalent, but he cannot 
interpose a veto to the disposition of the soil should the court, 
as was actually the case in this instance, on application of the 
legitimate church officers, deem such disposition proper, and 
order it accordingly.” 

The action was dismissed with costs. (Richards vs. The 
Northwest Protestant Dutch Church. 32 Barbour’s Reports, 42.) 

Another leading case in illustration of “the nature and ex- 
tent of the right of burial acquired in a church ground,” is that 
of “Zhe Matter of the Brick Presbyterian Church in New York 
City reported in 4 Bradford's Surrogate Reports, 503.” That 
church which was formerly located on the triangle formed by 
Nassau, Park Row and Beekman streets, and now occupied by 
the New York Zzmes building and other buildings, had sold in 
1771 a portion of the church ground for burying vaults, ten and 
a half by thirteen and a half feet in size, for fifteen pounds each. 
Some of the deeds had the words, ‘in fee forever, and one was 
a lease for nine hundred and ninety-nine years.” 

About the year 1850 the public necessities required the widen- 
ing of Beekman street fifteen feet, and this took off a row of 
vaults, thirteen in number, one of which was called the “Minis- 
ter’s Vault” and belonged to the church. The widening also 
took away eighty graves containing about one hundred bodies, 
of which five were identified. One was the grave of Moses 
Sherwood who had been buried fifty years. His grave was 
marked by a marble headstone, with the word “Sherwood” on 
it. His remains were identified by his daughter, Maria Smith, 
by a ribbon with which his hair was tied in queue, found lying 
with his skull and bones. 

Damages were awarded to the amount of $28,000 for the land 
taken in the widening of the street, and the question arose as 
to whom the money should be paid. The twelve vault owners 
claimed twelve-thirteenth of the money—one vault belonging 
to the church—while Maria Smith claimed that from the fund 
a new grave should be procured for the remains of her father, 
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Moses Sherwood, that the monument should be placed at its 
head and that the cost of removal be defrayed. 

The church contested the claim of the vault owners to the 
whole fund, and claimed that they did not hold the land in fee 
but that they only possessed an easement—that the fee was in 
the church, and that the measure of damages to the vault own- 
ers was what other vaults would cost in the city, or at most 
other vaults in Greenwood Cemetery. 

The Supreme Court appointed Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, a 
noted lawyer and jurist, to hear the case and report. 

He took the proofs and heard all the parties in interest, and 
decided that although the conveyances were in fee, yet as they 
specified only a particular and restricted use of the land, it was 
only an easement that they acquired and that the fee really re- 
mained in the church. As the expense of a vault in Green- 
wood, including iron railing and the cost of reinterment, was 
proved to be $590, he awarded to each of the vault owners that 
sum with interest, and $100 to Maria Smith to reinter the re- 
mains of her father. Of the $28,000 a little over $8,000 went 
to the vault owners and nearly $20,000 to the church. The re- 
port was fully confirmed by the Supreme Court, and that tri- 
bunal declared Maria Smith entitled to the remains of her father 
and the monument that stood at his grave and that $100 be 
awarded her for the expense of reinterment. The order of the 
court directed the church to reinter separately the remains found 
in any other of the graves whenever identified by the next of 
kin. ; 

Mr. Ruggles summarized his conclusions as follows: 

1. That neither a corpse nor its burial is legally subject in 
any way to ecclesiastical cognizance, nor to sacerdotal power 
of any kind. 

2. That the right to bury a corpse and to preserve its re- 
mains, is a legal right which the courts of law will recognize 
and protect. 

3. That such right in the absence of any testamentary dispo- 
sition belongs exclusively to the next of kin. 

4. That the right to protect the remains includes the right to 
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preserve them by separate burial; to select the place of sepul- 
ture and to change it at pleasure. 

5. That if the place of burial be taken for public use, the 
next of kin may claim to be indemnified for the expense of re- 
moving and suitably reinterring their remains. 

The principles laid down in this case have been frequently 
quoted by the courts and the doctrines fully approved. 


IV. THE RIGHTS OF THE DEAD IN ANCIENT BURIAL GROUNDS. 


In the early history of the country public burial grounds 
apart from churches had their beginnings. In many instances 
the owners of the lands did not convey the title, but retained it 
themselves. The neighborhoods buried their dead in such 
places without inquiring into the title. The law throws its pro- 
tecting arms around these sleepers and says that they shall not 
be disturbed. It presumes that such lands were dedicated by 
the original owners to such a pious and charitable use, and it 
estops their heirs from using such ground for other and com- 
mon purposes. This benign principle of the law is well illus- 
trated in the case of H/unter vs. The Trustees of Sandy Hill, 6 
Hill's Reports, 407. 

The plaintiff brought an action in ejectment to recover a 
small strip of land in the village of Sandy Hill. He proved a 
paper title to the land in dispute, derived under a patent granted 
to James Bradshaw and others on the 18th of May, 1762. The 
defendants could not show any transfer to themselves. They 
proved that in 1775 several soldiers were buried at the place 
now Called “the old burying ground;” that in 1776 James Brad- 
shaw, one of the patentees, together with other persons resid- 
ing on the patent, cleared off this spot for the avowed purpose 
of having it used as a burial ground for the inhabitants of the 
town; that a permanent fence was built around it in 1793; that 
it continued to be used as a public burying ground until 1812, 
when it became full of graves and a new burying ground be- 
came necessary. In 1814 the Commissioners of Highways of 
the town laid out a road to the west bounds of “the old bury- 
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ing ground,” and shortly after the Trustees of the village, in 
order to continue the road to Main street, opened a way across 
the north part of “the old burying ground,” and removed some 
of the bodies to the new burying ground and suffered others to 
remain. A freshet carried off a bridge on the road laid out 
by the commissioners and the new road fell into disuse, and 
with it the way across “the old burying ground to Main street.” 
Then the plaintiff built a temporary fence across the way, which 
the trustees of the village removed and inclosed it themselves, 
claiming the way as a part of “the old burying ground.” 

When the evidence closed the plaintiff contended that he was 
entitled to recover, 

1. On the strength of his paper title. 

2. On the ground that if the land in question was ever dedi- 
cated to the public as a burying ground, the right of the orig- 
inal owners revived when the trustees opened a road through it, 
or ceased to use it for the purpose for which it was dedicated. 

The Circuit Judge, however, decided that the facts showed a 
dedication of the land to the public, and that the use that had 
been made of it as a road did not divest the rights acquired un- 
der the dedication, nor give the plaintiff a present right of pos- 
session. The plaintiff appealed from that decision to the Su- 
preme Court. 

In delivering the decision of the latter tribunal Judge Beards- 
ley said: “Land may be dedicated to pious and charitable pur- 
poses, as well as for public ways, commons and other easements 
in the nature of ways, so as to conclude the owner who makes 
the dedication. This is general doctrine. Public highways and 
sites for court-houses, churches and other public buildings are 
familiar instances of the application of the principle. It has 
been applied to a spring of water for public use, a public square 
in a village and to a public burying ground.” 

The Judge cited numerous authorities to sustain this position. 

He further said in regard to this dedication: “Ordinarily some 
conveyance or written instrument is required to transmit a right 
to real property; but the law applicable to dedications is differ- 
ent. A dedication may be made without writing; by act zm 
pais as well as by deed. It is not at all necessary that the 
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owner should part with the title which he has; for dedication 
has respect to the possession, and not to the permanent estate. 
Its effect is not to deprive a party of title to his land, but to 
estop him while the dedication continues in force from asserting 
that right of exclusive possession and enjoyment which the 
owner of property ordinarily has. The principle upon which 
the estoppel rests is, that it would be dishonest, immoral and 
indecent, and in some cases even sacrilegious to reclaim at 
pleasure property which has been solemnly devoted to the use 
of the public, or in furtherance of some charitable or pious ob- 
ject. The law will not therefore permit any one thus to break 
his own plighted faith ; to disappoint honest expectations thus 
excited, and upon which reliance has been placed. The princi- 
ple is one of sound morals, and of most obvious equity, and is 
in the strictest sense a part of the law of the land. It is known 
in all courts and may as well be enforced in law as in equity.” 

The Circuit Judge was fully sustained in both the positions he 
had taken—a new trial was denied and in closing his opinion 
Judge Beardsley said: “What right, if any may hereafter arise 
in favor of those who can make title from the original owners 
it is not necessary now to inquire. The land is still a public 
graveyard, enclosed, known and recognized as such. When 
these graves shall have worn away—when they who now weep 
over them shall have found kindred resting places for them- 
selves—when nothing shall remain to distinguish this spot from 
the common earth around, and it shall be wholly unknown asa 
graveyard—it may be that some one who can establish a good 
“paper title” will have a right to its possession, for it will then 
have lost its identity as a burial ground, and with that, all right 
founded upon the dedication must necessarily become extinct. 

Thus we see how the law throws the wing of its protection 
over the dead and over their last resting places. It shows a 
reverence for the earthly house in which the immortal spirit has 
tabernacled. It appreciates the precious ties which have been 
broken by death, and which linked the dead in tenderest sym- 
pathy to the living. 

The law does not permit a hair of the dead to be injured or 
their last repose to be disturbed by sacrilegious hands. It is a 
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credit to our civilization that the law has such a tender regard 
for the remains of those who have passed away from the activ- 
ities of life, and that it watches with such an argus eye over 
their precious dust. 

Judge Ruggles, in his opinion in the “Brick Presbyterian 
Church Matter,” to which we have already referred, says: “The 
sepulture of the dead has been regarded in all ages of the world 
as a religious rite, and the place where the remains of friends 
have been deposited is always esteemed as consecrated and hal- 
lowed. Diogenes and his followers it is true looked upon bur- 
ial with contempt, and held it unimportant whether their bodies 
should be burned by fire, or devoured by beasts, birds or worms; 
and some of the French philosophers of modern days have 
descanted upon the ‘glorious nothingness of the grave, and 
that nameless thing, a dead body,’ but the public sentiment and 
secular jurisprudence of civilized nations hold the grave and the 
dead body in higher and better regard. In France even, the 
home of this school of modern philosphy, it has been adjudica- 
ted by her secular courts, that the land where dead bodies are 
buried, shall not be profaned by culture, until the buried dead 
have mouldered into dust.” 

You will have observed from the quotations we have made 
from the opinions of our jurists, how deeply they are impressed 
with the sacredness of the grave and with a reverence for its 
occupants. This is doubtless derived from the declaration ot 
the great Teacher who said, “Marvel not at this: for the hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear His 
voice and shall come forth, (John 5 : 28, 29). 


“The trump shall sound, the dust awake ; 
From the cold tomb, the slumberers spring : 
Through Heaven with joy their myriads rise, 
And hail their Saviour and their King.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
HOW TO DEVELOP AND DIRECT THE BENEVOLENCE OF 
THE CHURCH.* 


By Rev. GEORGE SCHOLL, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


The question which it is proposed to discuss in this article is 
one of increasing interest and importance in view of the fact 
that magnificent opportunities for extending the Redeemer’s 
kingdom are open to us on every hand. The foreign field may 
be fairly said to be illimitable. The number of laborers em- 
ployed and the amount of money now expended in the work of 
evangelizing the heathen, would still fall far short of the neces- 
sities of the case, even though agencies should be increased ten- 
fold. In our own land the field which is providentially opened to 
the Church of the Reformation is well nigh boundless. In addi- 
tion to the general work of evangelization in which our Church 
is engaged in common with other denominations, hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants, whose early religious training was 
received in the Lutheran Church, are annually settling in our 
country. 

To provide a thoroughly educated and evangelized ministry 
for these millions who are already in our midst and are still 
coming in yet larger number, to assist them in the planting of 
churches, the founding of educational institutions and -the pub- 
lication of religious literature, lays a claim upon our Church 
greater perhaps than rests upon any other denomination in this 
country. In view of these well known facts it must be evident 
to all that the development and direction of the benevolence of 
the Church is, with us, the live question of the day. 

It is taken for granted in this discussion, that the Church has 
resources within herself capable of being developed. She has 
not only intellectual, moral and spiritual, but also financial re- 
sources for carrying on the work which God has given her to do. 


*Lecture on the Rice Foundation, delivered before the students of the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 17th, 1882. 
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The first step, it would seem, toward developing the benevo- 
lence of the Church, is to inculcate the spirit of benevolence ; 
for it is not possible to conceive of a Church engaging with any 
degree of heartiness and liberality in missionary work that is 
not already possessed of the missionary spirit. 

The spring of any action must precede the performance of it. 
Taking it for granted, then, that the Church has financial re- 
sources adequate for the successful prosecution of her work in 
all of its departments, the solution of the whole question will be 
seen to lie in the development and cultivation of the spirit of 
benevolence. And here is opened to us, as Christian workers, 
a vast and difficult field; for we must bear in mind that, in en- 
deavoring to fill the treasuries of our various boards, it is not 
our work to bring the gold and silver from their original de- 
posit in the quartz of California and Nevada, but out of the 
grasp of the human spirit. A skillful engineer may plan and 
construct a Sutro tunnel, together with all other necessary me- 
chanical appliances, by means of which he brings out and coins 
his millions. That is a comparatively simple and calculable 
work. And so with commerce, manufactures, agriculture and 
business enterprise in general. It is not so difficult to lay down 
laws and methods by the following of which money may be 
made and property accumulated. But how to touch the heart 
that moves the hand that turns the key of the millionaire’s safe 
or manipulates the combination lock on the business man’s 
money drawer and gives liberally of that gold and silver to the 
work of the Lord, this is quite another matter. The methods 
employed in the development of the one mine are quite distinct 
from those employed in the development of the other. That is 
mechanical, this is spiritual work. There the grasp of matter, 
here the grasp of spirit must be overcome. What methods 
then shall we employ and what influences shall we bring to bear 
upon the people in order to develop and cultivate in them the 
grace of giving ? 

It is hardly necessary to say, and yet that we may havea self- 
evident truth from which to start we will say it, that the first 
step is, to bring men to a saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The divine life in the soul is the root from which all 
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the Christian graces spring. “Of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes.” The Chris- 
tian grace of giving cannot be developed in an unregenerate 
heart. It is one of the fruits of the Spirit. Without this di- 
vine work in the soul, as a beginning, it is useless to attempt to 
maintain the Church, to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom or to 
build up amy distinctive Christian institution in the world. 
With it all things pertaining to the spiritual kingdom are pos- 
sible. The person who, through the operations of divine grace, 
has fully entered into the spirit of him who gave himself for us 
will, in like manner, give himself and his substance to the work 
of human redemption. This truth must be clearly presented, 
constantly dwelt upon and emphasized ; for in our work of de- 
veloping the benevolence of the Church we will succeed or fail 
as we fail or succeed in building up our people in Christly char- 
acter. 

We will bear in mind, however, that while a saving faith in 
the Lord Jesus is indeed the foundation and the only foundation 
for a Christian character, it is simply a foundation on which to 
build a symmetrical, Christian life. As believers are to grow in 
grace and knowledge in general, so also must they grow in this 
particular grace of giving. One may be truly pious and yet have 
very limited views of the meaning of Christian life and duty. 
There must be breadth of view as well as depth of experience, 
and hence the necessity of instruction that the man of God may 
be “furnished completely unto every good work.” Our faith in 
human nature leads us to-believe that, with the grace of God in 
the heart, a correct knowledge of the teaching of the Scriptures 
on the subject, and a proper conception of the nature of the 
Christian’s calling and of the character of the work to be done 
the people will cheerfully and liberally respond to every reason- 
able call. This work cannot be accomplished, however, in a 
day or even in a generation. It is the work of centuries, and 
consequently must be persevered in faithfully, patiently and sys- 
tematically. I will mention a few particular truths that ought 
to be impressed on the minds of our hearers with the same con- 
stancy that we preach Christ to them. 

1. That giving is a fundamental principle of the Gospel of 
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Christ. Christianity, as a historic fact, has its beginning in 
God’s gift of his Son; and Paul says, “He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him freely give us all things?” He gives his people the “bread” 
and “water” of life; he gives his “peace ;” he gives “rest ;” he 
gives the “Comforter ;” he gives “himself; he gives his “life;” he 
gives the “hidden manna,” the “crown of life,” the “morning 
star,” and “power over the nations.” “I give unto them eternal 
life.” Christianity, as exemplified in the life of its Author, is, 
from its inception to its completion, a system of giving ; and its 
whole aim is, to beget in us the same character that he bore 
and enter us into the same kind of a life that he lived. 

And it ought not to be such a difficult matter to lead those 
who accept the word of God as their rule of faith and practice 
to receive this principle and live according to it; for nothing is 
more clearly taught in the Scriptures than that believers should, 
in spirit and practice, be followers of the Lord Jesus. “I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I have done to 
you.” “He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.” He 
declares that as the Father hath sent him into the world, even 
so has he also sent us into the world. “Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus,” says Paul; while 
Peter says, “For hereunto were ye called: because Christ also 
suffered for you, leaving you an example, that ye should fol- 
low his stepS;” and John, who of all the apostles was perhaps 
the deepest in the spirit of the Master, says, “Hereby know we 
love, because he laid down his life for us: and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. But whoso hath the world’s 
goods, and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how doth the love of God abide in him ?” 
In our preaching we must constantly insist upon this truth, that 
the very essence of Christianity is to be like Christ, and that 
the central fact, around which all the other facts of his life 
gather themselves and from which they derive their significance 
is, that he gave himself for the redemption of the world. This 
fundamental principle of the Gospel must be clearly and con- 
stantly set before the people. 
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2. And not only must we insist on the fact that giving is a 
fundamental principle of the Gospel, but that we are to give of 
that which we have and not of that which we have not. 

In our preaching we have been so long accustomed to give a 
metaphorical and spiritual interpretation to the parable of the 
talents, that the people have well nigh lost sight of the fact that 
his primary teaching has reference to the right use of money. 
Certain sums of money were given to different servants; to each 
according to his ability to make use of it. One traded with and 
doubled his money while another digged in the earth and hid 
what he had received. We have explained that by talents is 
meant learning, intellectual ability, moral and spiritual power, 
social position and influence of any and every kind; that all 
such possessions and attainments are divinely entrusted talents 
to be consecrated to God and employed in his service. I do 
not say that this is not a legitimate interpretation of the story of 
the talents, but I do say that it is high time for us to emphasize 
the fact that its primary intent is to teach us the proper use of 
money. While we hold that there is an order of men who are 
called of God to consecrate their all to him and his service we 
must be careful not to limit that order to ministers of the Gospel 
and missionaries, nor yet to church officers and Sunday-school 
teachers: it must include every disciple of the Lord Jesus. I 
would not utter a word that is calculated to detract from the 
sacredness of the ministerial office, but must nevertheless insist 
that every disciple of Christ is divinely called to consecrate 
whatever ability he may have to the work of human redemp- 
tion no less than the minister of the Gospel. The ability 
to organize and successfully conduct any commercial or manu- 
facturing enterprise is no less a God-given talent than the abil- 
ity to preach the Gospel, and no reason can be found, either in 
Scripture or in the nature of things, why one should consecrate 
his talent to the service of God rather than the other. 

Christianity does not determine what occupation a man shall 
engage in except so far that it must be a legitimate one. It 
must have a good end in view; it must not injure any one; it 
must be of such a character that the one engaging in it can 
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daily invoke the divine blessing upon it. Beyond this I do not 
see that Christianity determines that I shall be a merchant 
rather than a farmer, a carpenter rather than a blacksmith, or a 
preacher rather than a physician. God in his providence—a 
providence that you and I may not at all be able to understand— 
decided that question for us before we were born in all proba- 
bility. But Christianity does demand of every one of us that, 
in whatever department of service we may providentially find 
ourselves, we shall do our work in such a way and with sucha 
spirit that God may be glorified and men may be made better. 
The Christian merchant, the Christian farmer, the Christian 
physician, the Christian mechanic, all have a work to do that is 
as important as that which the Christian minister does. Noth- 
ing, it seems to me, is more clearly taught in the Scriptures 
than this. The Church, as society is now organized, can no 
more dispense with any of her members, be they merchants, 
farmers, shoemakers or coal miners, than the body can dispense 
with any of its members. “If the foot shall say, Because I am 
not the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the 
body? If the whole body were an eye, where were the hear- 
ing?” “Now ye are the body of Christ and members in par- 
ticular.” The twelfth chapter of Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
and the twelfth chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians, 
settle this point beyond dispute. Asa matter of fact we know 
that many a member of Christ’s body, by consecrating his 
money-making talent to the service of the Master, has accom- 
plished an hundred fold more toward the furtherance of his 
cause than he could possibly have done by entering the ministry 
for which he had no talent. In our work of developing the 
benevolence of the Church, therefore, we will backed by reason, 
experience and Scripture, teach that one man is no less divinely 
called to contribute his money for the education of men for the 
ministry than another is to consecrate himself to the work of 
the ministry; that the man who builds or assists in building a 
mission church on the frontier is doing a work equally as im- 
portant as the man who preaches in it; that the missionary of 
the cross who carries the good news of salvation to distant 
heathen lands and the man whose money sends him thither and 
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supports him in the work are “fellow-workers” who, other things 
being equal, shall be equally rewarded of God. 

I lay no claim to originality in advancing these views, but I 
do think that, as ministers of the word and teachers of the peo- 
ple, we have not given the prominence to this particular phase 
of the Gospel of Christ which its importance demands, and 
which we must give it if we would cultivate a spirit of benevo- 
lence in our people. 

3. In the effort to win men to a life of holiness the word of 
God appeals to diflerent motives, such as the hope of heaven, 
the fear of hell, a regard to “what will profit a man” in time 
and eternity, as well as the more noble motives of gratitude, 
love, a sense of moral obligation, and a desire to glorify God. 
And so in endeavoring to induce the people to contribute lib- 
erally toward building up the kingdom of Christ we may, I 
think, legitimately appeal to a variety of motives. The desire 
to save souls ought to be sufficient, perhaps, to induce men to 
give; but if, in addition to this motive, we can bring other con- 
siderations to bear upon them we will do so. 

If you consider, for example, the relation of Home Missions 
to our stability and continued prosperity as a nation you will 
find, if I mistake not, a very strong argument in favor of a vig- 
orous prosecution of that branch of the Church’s work; and 
consequently also an effective appeal to every Christian and pa- 
triot for means to carry it on. 

Our country occupies a peculiar position among the nations 
of the earth. It is emphatically a mew country. We are only 
an hundred years old, as a nation, while England, France and 
Germany have a thousand years of national life, not to speak of 
some of the eastern nations whose history reaches back two, 
three and four thousand years. Many of the old nations have 
had their day and are now ina state of decay or of vassalage 
to the younger, the more vigorous and progressive nations; 
while to us seems to have been left the honor and the mighty 
responsibility of the latest and vastest experiment in human 
government. Paul said to the philosophers at Athens that 
“God had made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth;” but in our day it seems that “all nations 
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of men” are dwelling not “on all the face of the earth” alone 
but on the broad face of this great land of ours. The overflow 
of the earth is pouring itself into this youngest of the nations. 
Whatever the forty-seventh Congress may think of the situa- 
tion and whatever action they may take concerning it, surely 
there can be no question in the minds of Christian people as to 
what is the duty of the Church of Christ in the premises. If 
this country is to continue to be a centre of Christian influence 
in the world, as Providence seems to indicate; if it is to be a 
nation whose God is the Lord; then there is thrown open to us 
the grandest field for Christian work that the embassadors of 
the Lord Jesus have ever been called upon to enter and culti- 
vate. 

It has been my privilege to be a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions for the last five years, and I think I have a 
fair appreciation of the importance of the work which is being 
done in other lands; and yet I do not hesitate to express the 
belief that, if we did not have the men and means to carry on 
both the Home and Foreign work at the same time, it would 
be the highest wisdom for the Christian Church in America to 
withdraw every dollar of the millions that are now expended in 
the foreign field, and recall every one of the hundreds of mis- 
sionaries that are laboring in other lands and concentrate all 
her efforts in the evangelization of the millions of immigrants 
that have poured in upon us from every nation under the sun, 
and that are still coming in increasing numbers. And this for 
the same reason that the Divine Master did not spread out his 
three years labor over the whole Roman Empire, nor yet over 
the whole of his own little nation, but confined his efforts mainly 
to the thorough instruction of a comparatively small band of 
disciples. Them he filled with his own wisdom and fired with 
his own spirit and then sent them out to do the work. And so 


if this one nation among the nations of the earth can be made 
and kept a distinctively Christian nation, there will be no doubt 
of the world’s final evangelization. 

In a great battle the General says to his officers and men, 
“Yonder is a position that must, at all hazards, be taken and 
held by our troops. The brow of yon hill is the pivot on which 
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this battle will turn. That is the strategic point of the field. 
If it costs the lives of a thousand men we must have and hold 
that position.” And so in the the conquest of the world for 
Christ. This country is the strategic point in the great contest 
for universal spiritual dominion. And | do not set up this claim 
for our country simply because it is our country but because, in 
the providence of God, it has become the meeting ground for 
the nations of the earth, and from which the various national- 
ities will carry back to their own people, if we do our duty by 
them while they are here, not only the latest and best results of 
civilization, but also the Christian religion, which is the root 
whence our civilization springs. 

It has been said that “America is the hope of the world.” If 
this be true we might also add that a Christian America is the 
hope of Christendom. Will not every man who prays, “Thy 
kingdom come” find, in these considerations, a strong incentive 
to liberality in the support of the Home Mission cause? Then 
again there is a section of our land that occupies the same re- 
lation toward the country as a whole that our nation occupies 
toward the nations of the earth. If you look at a map of the 
United States you will see that the fortieth parallel of north lat- 
itude runs, through, or near by, the cities of Philadelphia, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Springfield, Ill., some forty-five or 
fifty miles south of the State line between Iowa and Missouri, 
forms the line between Kansas and Nebraska, runs through Den- 
ver, Colorado, fifty miles south of Salt Lake City and through 
the northern halves of Nevada and California on the Pacific 
coast. This imaginary line runs through the very heart of our 
great nation; and if you take the belt of country that lies be- 
tween the parallels that run two degrees north and two degrees 
south of the fortieth you will have what now is and, in all prob- 
ability, always will be the controlling power in our country. 
This belt includes the whole of the great States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, nearly all of Illinois, the greater portion 
of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah and Ne- 
vada and the northern half of California. While indeed this 
belt comprises only a comparatively small portion of the whole 
country, still, on account of its location and its mineral and 
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agricultural resources, it will always be the belt of wealth, of 
population, and so also of moral and political power. The 
Western States, or what a few years ago were called Western 
States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, have already, on account 
of their vast population, a controlling interest in governmental 
affairs; and in the course of a few decades these States, together 
with those lying still further west, will contain a majority of the 
voters of this country. The west together with (perhaps with- 
out) the aid of the eastern section of the belt lying between the 
thirty-eighth and forty-second parallels of latitude will govern 
this country. 

Shall that controlling section of the country be leavened and 
moulded by the Church of Jesus Christ? It ought to be; it 
may be if the Church does her duty; it must be if our country 
is to continue a distinctively Christian land. 

There is no such conservator of our free institutions as Chris- 
tianity, and it is easy to see that, for political and national rea- 
sons alone, no more important and far-reaching work can be 
undertaken by eastern money and eastern brains and eastern 
hearts than the establishment of Christianity in those future 
empire States. If this view of the situation does not power- 
fully stimulate the liberality of our people toward the work of 
Home Missions and Church Extension I do not know to what 
motive we shall appeal. 

Boston may or may not be the “hub of the universe,” but the 
fortieth parallel of north latitude is the axis on which the des- 
tiny of our country turns; and while the Church does not neg- 
lect to extend herself north and south of this line still her 
chief purpose, if she is wise, will be to firmly establish herself, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, on this central belt. It is the 
strategic ground of the battle-field. 

The importance of this work will be seen in an intensified 
light when we remember that a very large per cent. of the set- 
tlers of the central and western parts of this belt are of foreign 
birth, the majority of whom need to be Christianized and all of 
whom need to be Americanized. I do not now speak of this 
work for the sake of the souls that are to be saved. This is 
understood at all times; the direct work of saving souls is the 
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burden of all the Church’s effort; but here is an additional mo- 
tive for Christian effort and liberality—we net only save souls 
but we save this country also. In view of these facts have we 
not a grand work before us? and shall not every man in whose 
breast there throbs a patriotic heart feel constrained, by such 
considerations, to give liberally of his means for the evangeli- 
zation and so also for the political salvation of his country? 

I rejoice in the privilege of living in an age like this—an age 
of grand opportunities and yet grander prophecy. I believe 
that we have reached a turning point in our national and relig- 
ious life; that the time has come when our men of princely 
wealth are beginning to look to a different class of investments 
from those which have hitherto absorbed all their means; that 
instead of bank and railroad and manufacturing and commer- 
cial and speculative combinations there will be educational, 
evangelistic and missionary syndicates formed. The Otis leg- 
acy of a million of dollars for foreign missions, and the more 
recent gift of a million dollars by Mr. Slater for the education 
of freedmen and their children, is a prophecy—a fore-gleam of 
what we may hope to see and hear more frequently in the near 
future. Men will yet come to see more fully that the true 
wealth of the nation consists in her educated and Christianized 
citizens rather than in her railroads and silver mines, and will 
invest their money accordingly. To bring the people to look 
at the subject in this light is the true way of developing the be- 
nevolence of the Church. We may not be able to give millions 
but we have been giving tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the work of evangelizing our own land, 
and we intend to largely increase our contributions to this cause 
for we will yet, most certainly, be brought to see, if we do not 
already see it in this light, that money and effort contributed to 
the support and extension of the religion of Jesus is the only 
permanent and eternally paying investment. 

4. And how shall we present the subject of Foreign Missions 
to our people in such a as way to develop in them a larger meas- 
ure of liberality toward this branch of the Church’s work? I 
will not attempt even to indicate the different arguments that 
may be employed and the motives that may be appealed to in 
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the furtherance of this work; neither is it necessary that I 
should do so for there is certainly no lack of definite knowledge 
concerning the main features of this cause and the Church’s 
duty toward it. 

There are at least some few things in this world that seem in- 
capable of further simplification. If, for example, a gardener 
wants a handle for his hoe he will hardly call a convention of 
architects and mechanics to discuss the subject of hoe-handles 
and the best method of constructing them. He will simply go 
to work and make the article without saying anything about it. 
The science of mathematics may not be perfect in all of its de- 
tails but I doubt whether any man, however great a genius he 
may be, will ever improve the multiplication table. When the 
student comes to that he finds nothing to do but to sit down 
and learn it thoroughly. 

So there are some things in Christianity, I believe many 
things, about which nothing remains to be done, on the part of 
those who make a profession of it, except to practice them. 
The mission work of the Church, I hold, is one of those things. 
The Saviour puts the whole matter in a nut-shell and brings it 
down to the comprehension of the obtusest mind when he says, 
“The field is the world * * go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” I think you will agree 
with me in the opinion that though we should discuss the sub- 
ject of missions from our pulpits and in our synodical conven- 
tions for half a century longer, we will not be able to get the 
work into a better shape or state it in simpler and purer lan- 
guage than that in which we have already had it for the last 
eighteen hundred years. There remains absolutely nothing to 
be done except to carry out the plain and emphatic command 
of the Saviour. But still the work is only fairly begun, and 
now the question is, how shall we present this cause in such a 
way as to stimulate the people to the performance of their known 
duty? 

The two great rivers of Europe, the Rhine and the Danube, 
the former of which, rising in Switzerland, flows in north-west 
course and empties into the North Sea, while the latter, rising 
in the Black Forest, flows in a south-east course and empties 
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into the Black Sea, form an almost continuous channel of about 
two thousand miles in length which, in ancient times, was the 
boundary line between the Roman empire of the south and the 
barbarians of northern Europe. In the year two hundred and 
eighty the Roman emperor Probus built a stone wall from the 
neighborhood of Newstadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, stretch- 
ing across hills, valleys, rivers and morasses, as far as the Wimp- 
sen on the Necker, and at length terminating on the banks of 
the Rhine, after a winding course of near two hundred miles. 
This wall, connecting the two mighty rivers, completed a con- 
tinuous barrier of more than eighteen hundred miles, separating 
northern from southern Europe and fencing the rude barbarians 
of the north out of the highly civilized Roman empire of the 
south. For many years the superior skill and great military 
power of the empire succeeded in maintaining this line of de- 
fence and separation. On one side of the line was high civili- 
zation; on the other rude barbarism. On the south side self- 
conceit, self-complacency and self-indulgent luxury; on the 
north restlessness, discontent and turbulent activity. 

But the time came when the two hundred miles of stone wall 
ceased to be an obstacle, and the Rhine and the Danube were 
no longer a barrier to the barbarians who came pouring down 
from the north in overwhelming numbers, overrunning the 
whole empire, conquering everything as they went, and estab- 
lishing their kings in the very palace of the Czsars. 

The testimony of history establishes the fact that neither 
stone walls nor legislative enactments can fence a restless and 
energetic people into or out of any one portion of God’s earth 
for any length of time. The day for such vain and foolish de- 
vices is past. It proved a signal failure in the third century and 
will prove an equally great failure in the nineteenth century. 
The time for fencing nations apart is past. These are the times 
for binding them together by railways, by submarine cables, by 
steamship lines, by commercial treaties and by the yet stronger 
bonds of the Gospel of the Son of God. 

I admit that our country needs a defence of some kind against 
all non-American and non-Christian influences from whatever 
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source they may come, but that defence must have its founda- 
tion in the thoroughly American and Christian character of our 
people. We want no other and we need no other defence. 

The historian seems to intimate that the true policy of the 
empire would have been to level down her stone walls and ex- 
tend the privileges of Roman citizenship north of the Rhine 
and Danube. History, we are told, repeats itself; and it may 
be that, in the years to come, the student of our history will 
raise the question whether it would not have been a wiser pol- 
icy, and withal more economical, for us of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to Christianize the pagans of Asia than to build walls of 
separation between them and us! A broad view of this ques- 
tion will, I think, convince every thoughtful person that the For- 
eign Mission cause, no less than that of Home Missions, claims 
the attention and liberal support of every citizen of this coun- 
try simply as a means of defence and self-preservation, not to 
speak of higher motives. 

5. In our effort to develop the benevolence of the Church it 
is highly important, too, that we adopt and adhere to some plan 
of work. 1 do not mean that it would be either desirable or 
wise to adopt some particular plan to be introduced into all of 
our churches. Such an effort was made a few years ago, but 
signally failed as, no doubt, any other plan would fail if the at- 
tempt were made to make it universal; but every congregation 
ought to carry on its work in a systematic way. There are a 
number of methods in use any of which are good provided they 
are properly worked. These various plans for gathering the 
contributions of the people have been so fully discussed in the 
Church papers of late that it is unnecessary for me to dwell on 
this point. I remark, however, that we must not rest our hope 
for an increase of liberality in the Church on any plan or sys- 
tem that we may introduce. Though our churches were filled 
with rich members, though we have committees and sub-com- 
mittees on systematic beneficence, and though we have this plan 
and that plan by which to collect funds for carrying on the be- 
nevolent operations of the Church, all will not avail if the grace 
of giving has not been cultivated in the hearts of the people. 
The various plans for collecting money that have been heralded 
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as the final solution of the problem of systematic beneficence 
remind me of the experience of a gentleman out west. He was 
a recent arrival from the old country and consequently not very 
extensively acquainted with the new fangled ways of this west- 
ern world. He was an observing man, however, and wide awake 
to everything that was going on around him. Among other 
things he had noticed that some of his neighbors manufactured 
a quantity of very excellent sugar from the sap of their forest 
trees. Without communicating his intentions to any one he 
resolved that he, too, would go into the sugar-making business 
the following Spring. Accordingly during the Winter he pur- 
chased several hundred vessels in which to catch the flowing 
sap, provided a number of barrels and hogsheads to serve as 
reservoirs, built a furnace and set the boilers after the most ap- 
proved plan. When the proper time came he went into the 
woods and tapped his trees, just as he had seen his neighbors 
do, and then awaited results. But the sap wouldn't flow and he 
didn’t know what to make of it, and so he concluded to call 
upon one of his neighbors and see whether he could solve the 
mystery for him. To his infinite mortification and disgust he 
discovered that the trees which he had tapped were not sugar 
trees at all. All his elaborate preparations for manufacturing 
maple sugar had failed to draw out a single bucket of the saccha- 
rine fluid, for the simple reason that his trees were not of that 
kind. I judge the Committee on Systematic Beneficence, ap- 
pointed by the General Synod some years ago, could tell you of 
congregations that, having adopted the box plan, as it was 
called, are still in debt for the boxes though they cost only 
seven or eight cents apiece, I believe. They never raised enough 
money to pay for the machinery—not indeed because they were 
not able to give, but because they were not of the giving kind. 
One might just as well tap dog-wood or gum trees for sugar 
water as to put missionary boxes or benevolence envelopes in 
hands of some people. It is not so much a system of giving 
as the spirit of giving that we need in our churches. 

The spring in the hillside does not wait until some one digs 
a channel for its waters before it begins to flow, but it flows 
right on and makes a channel for itself. If a man is benevo- 
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lently disposed, if he has caught the Spirit of him who taught 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” if he has been 
made to realize that he is the Lord’s steward and that all his 
goods are subject to the Divine call, he will give liberally of his 
money whether or not you furnish him with an envelope or a 
little box to put it in. Still, I repeat, it is important that each 
congregation adopt some plan by which to collect its benevo- 
lence. Here and there we find people who give, and that lib- 
erally, in a spontaneous way, but the majority need the aid and 
stimulus of some system. There is no reason why men who 
owe so much to method in the conduct of their own affairs 
should not use method in carrying on the Lord’s business. Very 
few men, it is to be presumed, allow themselves to be guided by 
mere impulse, or endure lack of method on the part of those in 
their employ, in carrying on their own business operations while 
at the same time many of them give to the work of the Lord 
only when they feel like it. In the counting-room they work 
according to some definite, well matured plan; in the Church 
they work and give according as the impulse takesthem. The 
Lord’s work will continue to suffer until his people put Bible 
principles into the use of material wealth, seeing to it that some 
definite portion of their income, to be gaged by their ability, is 
sacredly set aside and regularly given for the support of the 
Church and the spread of the Gospel. By systematizing the 
work much may be accomplished toward developing the benev- 
olence of the Church and filling the treasury of the Lord. 
Work according to system, then, but do not lose sight of the 
fact that just as the best of pumps cannot bring water out of a 
dry well, so the most elaborate plan of systematic beneficence 
will fail of accomplishing the desired end where the grace of 
giving has not been developed and cultivated in the Church. 

6. A judicious expenditure of the money contributed is also an 
important factor in the work of developing the benevolence of 
the Church. Our people, quite naturally, will be encouraged to 
give more liberally when they see that what they have already 
given is being expended to good advantage ; and vice versa. 

While of course it is unreasonable to expect that no mis- 
takes shall ever be made in the choice of locations for mission 
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enterprises, in the selection of young men as beneficiaries of the 
Church, and in sending the right men and women into the for- 
eign field, still an examination of the reports of our various 
Boards will, I think, convince any candid minded person that 
fewer mistakes are made by the custodians of the funds of the 
Church in carrying on the work of the Lord than occur in al- 
most any other department of business. And the work is done 
more economically, too. A successful business man who, not 
long since, ventured the opinion that the administration of the 
business of our Foreign Board ought not to cost more than ten 
or twelve per cent., was astonished beyond measure when I in- 
formed him that it cost only one per cent., and that for several 
years the cost had actually been less than one-half of one per 
cent. The delusion which some people still entertain, that “it 
costs a dollar to send ninety cents to the heathen” will be dis- 
sipated by the presentation of such facts, and business men who 
want to know whether a given enterprise pays or not will be 
encouraged to contribute still more liberally. 

There is one great obstacle in the way of our benevolent 
work to which I allude briefly in closing. It isan evil for which 
we, as pastors, are perhaps quite as frequently responsible as 
our congregations. I refer to the evil of so completely exhaust- 
ing our resources on our local work that we have nothing left to 
send abroad. There are many congregations that have so bur- 
dened themselves by building fine churches that they are barely 
able to meet current expenses say nothing about supporting a 
missionary or two. 

It has been said—it ought always to be said, for it is true— 
that a better and more honorable offering is made to our Mas- 
ter in ministry to the poor, in extending a knowledge of his 
name, in the practice of the virtues by which that name is hal- 
lowed, than in material presents to his temple. 

Do the people need place to pray, and calls to hear his word ? 
Then it is no time for hewing marble, or smoothing pillars or 
carving pulpits; let us have enough first of walls and roofs. 
Do the people need teaching from house to house, and bread 
from day to day? Then they are deacons and ministers we 
want, not architects.” 
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Are we then, as ministers of the Gospel, to advise against the 
building ef fine churches? Oh no; at least not when there re- 
mains nothing more important to be done. But I doubt whether 
it can be made to appear that it is altogether right to build 
marble churches for the benefit of a handful people, the major- 
ity of whom are already Christians, when there are still millions 
of our race who have not yet heard the Gospel of Christ. 
Dives, “clothed in purple and fine linen and faring sumptuously 
every day,” while the starving Lazaraus, lying on the door steps, 
vainly asks for the crumbs that fall from the table, is never con- 
sidered as being exactly in the line of Christian duty. Does it 
ever occur to us when sitting in our upholstered pews under 
our arched ceilings, faring sumptuously on the Gospel feast that 
has been so elaborately prepared for our fastidious tastes, that 
outside of the frescoed walls by which we have surrounded our- 
selves, yea, at the very door steps of the temple, thousands of 
our brethren are dying eternally for the want of the plain and 
simple bread of life which we might give them? Is it right for 
me to sit down to a grand feast for which I have but little ap- 
petite while my brother is starving for the want of a crust? Is 
it right to spend thousands and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on the mere paraphernalia of religion in order to make it 
attractive and palatable to our satiated appetites, while others 
are hungering and thirsting for the bread and water of life? I 
do not believe it. But does not the Bible inform us that Jeho- 
vah himself authorized the building of a costly and magnificent 
temple for his service? It does; but it was a whole nation that 
built it. It was not each tribe and every family in each tribe 
that built a temple. 

The sorry spectacle that is presented in our day is this, that 
in every little village and town each handful of worshipers must 
have a temple of its own, and the result is that their financial 
resources are so drawn upon in the building and maintenance of 
it that they have nothing left to lay on the altar of their temple. 
I believe that these mortgaged and debt-ridden churches of 
ours, however splendid they may be, instead of being helps ac- 
tually stand in the way of spiritual growth and the spread of the 
Gospel. Such seems to have been the history of the temple at 
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Jerusalem. Instead of making the people more Christly it only 
inflated their vanity and puffed up their pride. The very men 
who trailed their long robes so sanctimoniously around its altars 
could turn about and spit in the face and mock and murder the 
Lord of the temple. No wonder that, when called upon to ad- 
mire the stately pile, he said with such terrible emphasis, “See 
ye not all these things? verily I say unto you, there shall not 
be left here one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down.” ‘I have had enough of hewn marble and polished ce- 
dar wood; enough of brazen altars and burning incense, now 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Build up the great spiritual temple of which this is but 
an imperfect type—the sou/-temple which is to fill the earth, 
and unto which all the nations shall flow.’ This, I say, is a 
great evil in our day. Let us not countenance it. Our Church 
has financial and spiritual resources that are capable of making 
her a great power in the world. On us as ministers of the word 
and teachers of the people devolves the great responsibility of 
developing these resources and giving the right direction to 
them. This is our work. May God help us to do it. 


_——* ~<m - - - 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE QUESTION OF PRIMEVAL MONOTHEISM. 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


In the Princeton Review for May, 1881, Prof. W. D. Whitney 
ot Yale College gives us the statement: “No trace of mono- 
theism is to be found anywhere in the world except with a poly- 
theism behind it.” This is an assertion that, in substance, has 
been frequently repeated in late years. The point involved is a 
question of fact. About fifty years ago Auguste Comte, the 
author of the Positive Philosophy, taking the hint probably 
from the writings of De Brosses, undertook to lay it down, that 
under the necessary law of human development, the race has 
passed, in its theological ideas, through three stages of progress, 
beginning in fetishism, or the worship of the objects of nature, 
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advancing then into polytheism, or the worship of many gods 
above nature and exercising power over its various movements, 
and at length reaching monotheism, in which all the existences 
and movements of nature are unified under one God. There is 
naturally a strong affinity between this view and the scientific 
hypothesis of evolution and man’s descent from the lower ani- 
mals. Those who accept this derivative genesis of the human 
race have exhibited a natural inclination and readiness to adopt 
this theory of primitive fetishism. The favor with which Dar- 
winism has been received has helped to secure it a wider accept- 
ance. It seems to be called for by the representation that the 
earliest condition of man, having just emerged or just emerging 
out of the pre-human state, was one of exceedingly low intelli- 
gence and brutal savagery. From the beginning in fetishism 
it is alleged there was a natural, if not necessary, development 
into polytheism—the next earliest form of religion. This Prof. 
Whitney, in common with many others, declares to be found 
lying behind or back of all monotheism. Whether or not the 
polytheism thus asserted as preceding all monotheism be held 
as grown out of or resting on fetishism is of little account, as 
the claims of fetishism to be looked upon as marking any dis- 
tinct period or stage of development has been thoroughly cut 
up by the roots, by Prof. Max Miilier’s able discussion of it.* 
But polytheism, whether viewed as fetishistic or not, is thus 
claimed to be universally the earliest form of religion. 

Now wholly apart from the relation of this question to the 
hypothesis of the evolutionist descent of man, and recognizing 
that the primitive form of religious belief is a fair subject for 
candid and independent inquiry, it must be kept in mind that 
the point thus raised is simply a guestion of fact. And as as- 
sertions like the one now under criticism are loosely and con- 
stantly repeated, and Prof. Whitney has added the weight of 
his eminent name to this view, it is proper to call attention to 
the fact that the case is not near so certain as the unqualified 
statement quoted would make it, and the assertion is contra- 
dicted by the latest and best authorities on the subject. This 


*Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 50-123. 
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article is meant simply for this purpose, and it is proposed that 
these authorities speak for themselves. But a few words are 
added to indicate the bearing of their testimony. 

1. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, of the University of Aberdeen, in 
1876, gathered together the results, then available, from the in- 
vestigations of philologists in England and on the continent, as 
to the earliest words, or roots of words, used as names for Gods 
among the various nations of the Aryan or Indo-European fam- 
ily. He shows how these words have been traced back, not 
only to the earliest times represented in the literature of these 
separate peoples, but to the time beyond the period of their 
separation and migrations, with the following results: 

“While the Indo-European mythologies in their earliest lit- 
erary forms reveal a developed and multitudinous polytheism, 
their elements become simpler and fewer the farther they are 
traced back. * * The process of simplification continues; 
the younger the polytheism the fewer its gods. But behind the 
Homeric poems, and the Vedas, and the separation of the Iranic- 
Indian branches, lies the period when Celt and Teuton, Anglo- 
Saxon and Indian, Greek and Roman, Scandinavian and Iranian, 
lived together as a single people. At this point comparison 
can be again instituted.” As to this exceedingly early period, 
before the migration from the original home of these nations, 
he says: “Excluding the coincidences natural to related peo- 
ples developing the same germs, we find two points of radical 
and general agreement—a proper name of one God, and the 
term expressive of the idea of God in general. The name is 
the Sanskrit Dyaus, the Greek Zeus, the Latin ¥u in Jupiter, 
the Gothic 7ius, the Anglo-Saxon 7iw, the Scandinavian 7yr, 
the old Germrn Ziu or Zio. On this point scholars are agreed. 
Sanskritists like Dr. Muir and Professors Miiller, Aufrecht and 
Lassen, Greek scholars like Curtius and Welcker, German like 
Grimm, and Celtic like M. Adolphe Pictet, unite in tracing the 
cognates back to a common root, and therefore to a primitive 
name. A name for God had thus been formed before the dis- 
persion.” * * “Perhaps it is too much to argue that the 
general eminence and prevalence of this name proves the su- 
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premacy of the God it designated. Two inferences, however, 
may be meanwhile allowed—(1) that the word in its primitive 
form was the name of a deity, (2) that the deity it denoted was 
acknowledged and worshiped by the Indo-European family as 
a whole.” 

After examining the general terms used to express the mean- 
ing of the name, Prof. Fairbairn adds: “We may now attempt 
to formulate the primitive Indo-European idea of God. We 
can at once exclude the fancy that it was a fetish or an idol-god, 
such as the savages of the South Sea Islands may now worship. 
The God of our fathers was no ghost of a deceased ancestor 
seen in feverish dreams. They stood in the primeval home in 
the highlands of Northwestern Asia, looked, as Abraham once 
did, at the resplendent sun flooding the world with life and light, 
at the deep, broad, blue heaven, a bosom that enfolded earth, 
bringing the rain that fertilized their fields and fed their rivers, 
and the heat that ripened their corn, at the glory its sunlight 
threw upon the waking, the moonlight upon the sleeping earth, 
and at the stars that ‘globed themselves’ in the same boundless 
heaven, and went and came and shone so sweetly on man and 
beast, and they called that far yet near, changing but unchange- 
able, still but ever moving, bright yet unconsumed and uncon- 
suming Heaven, dva—God. To Indo-European man Heaven 
and God were one, not a thing but a person, whose 7hou stood 
over against his /. His life was one, the life above him was one 
too. Then, that life was generative, productive, the source of 
every other life, and so, to express his full conception, he called 
the living Heaven Diespiter, Dyauspiter—Heaven-Father.” 

2. Prof. Max Miiller, who is unquestionably one of the fore- 
most philological scholars of our age, and who is not restrained 
by any conservative prejudices, clearly and positively dissents 
from this claim for primeval polytheism. In “Chips from a 
German Worship,” he says: “There is one kind of monotheism, 
though it would be more properly called theism, or henotheism,* 
which forms the birth-right of every human being. What dis- 
tinguishes man from all other creatures, and not only raises him 
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above the animal world, but removes him altogether from the 
confines of merely natural existence, is the feeling of sonship in- 
herent in and inseparable from human nature. * * This 
primitive intuition of God, and the ineradicable feeling of de- 
pendence on God, could only have been the result of a primi- 
tive revelation, in the truest sense of that word. Man, who 
owed his existence to God, and whose being centered and rested 
in God, saw and felt God as the only source of his own and of 
all other existence. By the very act of creation, God revealed 
Himself. * * This primitive intuition of God, however, was 
in itself neither monotheistic nor polytheistic, though it might 
become either, according to the expression which it took in the 
languages of man. It was the primitive intuition which sup- 
plied either the subject or the predicate in all the religions of 
the world, and without it no religion, whether true or false, 
whether revealed or natural, could have had even its first begin- 
ning. It is too often forgotten by those who believe that a 
polytheistic worship was the most natural unfolding of a relig- 
ious life, that polytheism must everywhere have been preceded 
by a more or less conscious theism. In no language does the 
plural exist before the singular. No human mind could have 
conceived the idea of Gods without having previously conceived 
the idea of a God. * * It might seem, indeed, as if in such 
a faith the oneness of God, though not expressly asserted, was 
yet implied, and that it existed, though latent, in the first reve- 
lation of God. History, however, proves that the question of 
oneness was yet undecided in the primitive faith, and that the 
intuition of God was not yet secured against the illusions of a 
double vision. * * If an expression had been given to that 
primitive intuition of the Deity, it would have been, ‘There isa 
God,’ but not yet, ‘There is but One God.’ The latter form of 
faith, the belief in One God, is properly called monotheism, 
whereas the term of henotheism would best express the faith 
in a single God.”’* 

It is apparent that Max Miiller’s ‘henotheism’ is fundamen- 
tally monotheistic, although the oneness is viewed as not yet 
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connected with a distinct negation of more than one God. In 
the Hibbert Lectures, “Origin and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated in the Religions of India,” 1878, while he shifts the origin 
of the idea of God from an intuitional to an inferential basis, he 
reasserts the henotheistic view and denies a primitive polythe- 
ism. He says: “If we must have a general name for the ear- 
liest form of religion among the Vedic Indians, it can be neither 
monotheism nor polytheism but only henotheism, that is a belief 
and worship of those single objects, whether semi-tangible or 
intangible, in which man first suspected the presence of the in. 
visible and the infinite, each of which, as we saw, was raised 
into something more than finite, more than natural, more than 
conceivable; and thus grew in the end to be an Aswra, or a liv- 
ing thing; a Deva, or a bright thing; an Amartya, that is nota 
mortal, and at last an immortal and eternal being— in fact, a God, 
endowed with the highest qualities the human intellect could con- 
ceive at the various stages of its own growth. * * This, then, is 
what is meant by Aenotheism, a phase of religious thought with 
which we have become acquainted for the first time through the 
Veda, though there can be little doubt that other religions also 
had to pass through it. * * It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that what I call henotheism, in order to keep it distinct 
from polytheism in its ordinary meaning, existed in India only. 
We see traces of it in Greece, in Italy, in Germany.’’* 

Whatever may be thought of the consistency of this form of 
religious conception with the modified basis on which it is rested 
in this later statement, it is certain that Max Miiller persistently 
repudiates the idea that polytheism lay at the roots of the ear- 
liest theistic conception. 

3. P. Le Page Renouf, one of best accredited Egyptologists, 
in the Hibbert Lectures of 1879, on the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt, answers the question of the earliest form of religion in 
that country, as shown in archaic documents, thus: “The whole 
mythology of Egypt may be said to turn upon the histories of 
Ra and Osiris, and these histories run into each other, some- 
times in inextricable confusion, which ceases to be wonderful 
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when texts are discovered which simply identify Osiris and Ra. 
And, finally, other texts are known, wherein Ra, Osiris, Amon 
and all other gods disappear, except as simple mames, and the 
unity of God is asserted in the noblest language of monothe- 
istic religion. There are many very eminent scholars who, with 
full knowledge of all that can be said to the contrary, maintain 
that the Egyptian religion is essentially monotheistic, and that 
the multiplicity of gods is only due to the personification of the 
attributes, the characters and offices of the supreme God.”’* 
Renouf then adds the matured testimony of the late Emman- 
uel Rouge, than whom, he says, no scholar is better entitled to 
be heard: “No one has called in question the fundamental mean- 
ing of the principal passages by the help of which we are able 
to establish what ancient Egypt has taught concerning God, the 
world and man. I say God, not gods. The first characteristic 
of the religion is the Unity [of God] most energetically ex- 
pressed: God, One, Sole and Only; no other with Him. He 
is the Only Being—living in truth. Thou art One, and millions 
of beings proceed from Thee. He has made everything, and 
He alone has not been made. * * But how reconcile the 
Unity of God with Egyptian polytheism? History and geog- 
raphy will perhaps elucidate the matter. The Egyptian reli- 
gion comprehends a quantity of local worships. The Egypt 
which Menes brought together entire under his scepter was di- 
vided into nomes, each having a capital town; each of these re- 
gions had its principal God designated by a special name; but 
it is always the same doctrine which re-appears under different 
names. One idea predominates, that of a single and primeval: 
God; everywhere and always it is One Substance, self-existent, 
and an unapproachable God. * * Are these noble doctrines 
then the result of centuries? Certainly not; for they were in 
existence more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era. On the other hand, polytheism, the sources of which we 
have pointed out, develops itself and progresses without inter- 
ruption until the times of the Ptolemies. It is, therefore, more 
than five thousand years since, in the valley of the Nile, the 
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hymn began to the Unity of God and the immortality of the 
soul, and we find Egypt in the /ast ages arrived at the most un- 
bridled polytheism. The belief in the unity of the Supreme 
God and in his attributes as Creator and Lawgiver of man, 
whom he has endowed with an immortal soul—these are the 
primitive notions, enchased, like indestructible diamonds, in the 
midst of the mythological superfetations accumulated in the 
centuries which have passed over the ancient civilization.”* 

Although Renouf explains in a different way the co-existence 
and relation of the polytheistic terms of Egyptian mythology, 
he does not dissent from Rougé as to the fundamental mono- 
theism of the primitive Egyptian religion. 

4. The testimony of Dr. C. P. Tiele, of Leiden, in “History 
of The Egyptian Religion,” just translated and published, does 
not differ essentially from that of Renouf. He says: “In all 
that the monuments tell us about the beliefs of the ancient 
Egyptians, two things may be clearly observed: first, a vivid 
consciousness of the spiritual nature of the deity combined with 
coarsely sensuous representations of the various gods; secondly, 
a no less vivid consciousness of the oneness of God conjoined 
with the greatest diversity of divine persons. * * The case 
is in no way different with the second contrast I referred to, the 
lively consciousness of the unity of God conjoined with the 
greatest multiplicity, the most extravagant diversity of divine 
persons. Monotheism is, in fact, expressed in the clearest terms 
in many an Egyptian treatise, yet it would not be easy to dis- 
cover a richer polytheism than that which flourishes on the 
banks of the Nile. * * The learned regarded the many 
divine persons only in the light of revelations, manifestations ; 
not as some would have us believe, as emanations of the one im- 
mortal, uncreated, hidden God. The gods were his creatures. 
Ra himself created his members, and his members are the gods. 
The hidden God by whom, in the beginning, all things came 
into existence, is a being who is one only, but afterwards he re- 
vealed himself, and he reveals himself continually in innumera- 
ble forms. It was on this account that people were so tolerant 
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of all forms, of every conception of deity, provided it was con- 
fined to the locality of its home; and it was on this account 
also that foreign forms of religion were so easily adopted. 
Thus, although the thought—God is one—was expressed ever 
more and more emphatically, polytheism was nevertheless qui- 
etly allowed to propagate itself. This was because to the mind 
of the Egyptian, the proposition, God is one, was bound up 
with the other, his manifestations are numberless. * * In 
its development, it belongs, not to the exclusively monotheistic, 
nor to those in which polytheism preponderates, but stands just 
at the point at which men try to reconcile the unity and spirit- 
uality of God with the multiplicity of his manifestations.”* 

5. We quote only one other authority—Prof. James Legge, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In his earlier life Prof. Legge was a mission- 
ary in China, and by his familiarity with the Chinese language 
and thorough mastery of its literature, in which he is a recog- 
nized authority, he is one of the most competent witnesses on 
this subject. In his “Religion of China,” (1881) speaking of 
the two primitive Chinese characters Ti and T’ien, as affording 
a clue to the original form of belief, he says: “Thus the two 
characters show us the religion of the ancient Chinese as a 
monotheism. How it was with them more than five thousand 
years ago, we have no means of knowing; but to find this 
among them at that remote and early period was worth some 
toilsome digging among the roots or primitive written charac- 
ters. I will only add here, that the relation of the two names 
which we have been considering has kept the monotheistic ele- 
ment prominent in the religion proper of China down to the 
present time, and prevented the prostitution of the name Ti, as 
Deus and other corresponding appellations of the Divine Be- 
ing, were prostituted." * * «Five thousand years ago,” 
Prof. Legge concludes with emphasis, “the Chinese were mono- 
theists—not henotheists, but monotheists; and this monotheism 
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was in danger of being corrupted, as we have seen, by a nature 
worship on the one hand, and by a system of superstitious divi- 
nation on the other.*” 

Only a few words need be added to indicate the value and 
force of these testimonies. /irs¢, they are from the most recent 
and competent authorities among specialists in investigating 
ethnic religions. Dr. Fairbairn, it is true, is not fairly in this 
class, but he has collated the results of specialists. Max Miil- 
ler, Renouf, Prof. Tiele, and Prof. Legge, are among the fore- 
most in this department and without conservative tendencies 
that would interfere with open vision of the truth. Secondly, 
their investigations cover the ground of the most ancient na- 
tions and literature accessible to scholars. The civilizations of 
Egypt and China are admitted to be among the oldest of the 
world. The latest and most thorough philological and histori- 
cal research, therefore, presents the earliest traceable form of 
the religion of the most ancient peoples of whom we have any 
records—outside of the Jewish—as profoundly monotheistic. 
In this they agree with the equally ancient writings of the Old 
Testament as to the Semitic peoples, and they fully convict Prof. 
Whitney of writing in forgetfulness or disregard of at least 
some of the facts in the case, when he publishes: “No trace 
of monotheism is to be found anywhere in the world except 
with a polytheism behind it.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE LENGTH OF OUR SAVIOUR’S PUBLIC MINISTRY AC- 
CORDING TO THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


By Rev. J. C. Jacoby, A. M., Zanesville, Indiana. 


This subject is no less interesting than difficult and perplex- 
ing. There has been a great diversity of opinion in regard to it 
in the Christian Church froma very early period until now. The 
early Church Fathers were far from being a unit on this subject ; 
and the theologians and critics of our day have not made much 
improvement on them. Nor do we feel that we have reached a 
definite conclusion; but we will try candidly and impartially to 
present some of the facts as the “disciple whom Jesus loved” 
has given them. We say candidly and impartially, because only 
a candid and impartial consideration of these facts can relieve 
us of the many preconceived and prejudiced ideas which we are 
all apt to entertain on this subject. 

Critics in reckoning the length of our Saviour’s public min- 
istry have made the number of feasts of the Passover recorded 
between his baptism and the crucifixion the basis of their reck- 
oning. Hence there are three theories, knownas the Bipaschal, 
Tripaschal, and Quadrapaschal, according to the number of 
feasts which our Saviour is supposed to have attended. The 
advocates of each of these theories profess to base them on 
chronological authority, and principally on the chronology of 
the Gospel by St. John. Which of these, then, is the correct 
theory ? 

As we read St. John’s Gospel, we find the Jewish festivals in 
the following order: John 2:13, 70 maoya t@v ‘lovdaiwr, 
“the passover of the Jews ;” 5:1, €0p77, or 7 opt rev ‘lov- 
daiwyv, “a” or “the feast of the Jews ;” 6:4, r0 taaya 1) eoptH 
twav ‘lovdaiwy, “the passover, the feast of the Jews;” 7: 2, 
» €opty tov lovdaiwv  oxnvoanyia, “the tabernacle, the 
feast of the Jews;” 10: 22,ra@ éyxaivia, “the dedication ;” 11: 
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$5, 70 macya THY Tovdaiwr, “the Jews’ passover.” Thus we 
see that St. John mentions very distinctly three feasts of the 
passover, but leaves us in doubt as to what was the second feast 
which he mentions. This at once disposes of the first, the bi- 
paschal theory, and leaves us to determine between the tripas- 
chal and quadrapaschal. To do this we must first ascertain 
what was most likely the feast to which St. John refers in 5 : 1, 
and then see what bearing this will have in determining the 
length of our Saviour’s public ministry. 

What feast, then, was that mentioned in St. John’s Gospel, 
5:1? 

There have been no less than five feasts suggested as in all 
probability the one which our Saviour is here said to have at- 
tended. This itself bespeaks diversity of opinion. Some have 
maintained : 

1. That it was the second feast of the Passover of our Lord’s 
ministry. This view is based on good MS. authority and the 
authority of some good modern critics. 

2. That it was the feast of Pentecost. This view is adopted 
by Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom and by the Greek Church 
generally ; and later by Erasmus, Calvin and Beza; and still 
more recently by Bengel. 

3. That it was the feast of Purim. This seems to be a some- 
what popular view, and was first suggested by Kepler. Petav- 
ius and many of the best modern critics and chronologists, such 
as Lange, Hug, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, Stier, Neander and 
Winer, have adopted this view. 

4. That it was the feast of Tabernacles. This view has fewer 
supporters than any of the others, and is not very strongly con- 
tended for, even by those who have endorsed it. Cocceius is 
its main defender. It is also supported by one MS. (131) which 
adds 7) oxnvomnyia. 

5. Some have maintained that it might have been the feast of 
Dedication to which St. John here refers. But this view like 
the former never found its way into public favor. 

Of all these views it has been pretty generally conceded by 
the best authorities that it must have been one of two feasts: 
either that of the Passover or that of Purim. And having it thus 
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narrowed down, we may be able to examine it more intelligently 
and with less difficulty. Let us look therefore at the claims for 
each of these views. We will notice: 


I. THE AUTHORITIES FOR AND AGAINST THE FEAST OF THE PASS- 
OVER. 

That it was the feast of the Passover is sustained by such 
MSS. as the codices (C) Ephremi, (E) Basiliensis, (F) Boreeli, 
(H) Wolfii, (1) a fragment of Tischendorf, containing portions 
of Matt., 17 : 22—18: 3; 18: 11—19; 19: 5—15; Luke, 18: 
14-25, and John 4 : 52—5 : 8, and 20 : 17-26, (L) Regius Pari- 
siensis, (M) Campianus, (4) San-Gallensis, (§) Sinaiticus and 
about fifty others. It is also supported by the Sahidic, Coptic 
and Syriac VSS. Irenzus contends that it was the Feast of 
the Passover. Origen mentions this view, “but,” says a compe- 
tent critic, “it is not. certain that he approved of it.” Later, 
such critics as Luther, Calovius, Scaliger, Grotius, Lightfoot, 
Lampe and Kuinoel were among its defenders. These are the 
authorities in favor of the Feast of the Passover. 

But is objected to this: 

1. That the article preceding éopty is omitted in many and 
very good MSS. and hence it could not have been the feast of 
the Passover. Sote of the MSS. omitting the article are: the 
Alexandrian (v.c.), Vatican (iv.c.), Harlianus (x. c.), Boergianus, 
Beza or Cantabrigiensis, Cyprian, Vaticanus (x. c.), Nanianus 
(x. c.) and a MS. in the library at Moscow containing the Gos- 
pels as far as John 7 : 39, Tischendorfianus IV., a MS. brought 
by Tischendorf from the East which is now in the “Bodlein Li- 
brary,” and Tischendorfianus III., also in the “Bodlein Library,” 
collated by Tischendorf and Tregelles. These and some other 
MSS. omit the article. Origen omits it, and such modern crit- 
ics as Lachman, Alford, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort. 

Thus far the arguments are pretty evenly balanced, as we 
have nine MSS. and three VSS., along with some of the most 
reliable critics in favor of the insertion of the article before 
éoptn, and eleven MSS. and some of the most reliable critics 
of our age in favor of its omission. 

Robinson (Har. Gos. p. 190) endeavors to meet this objection 
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by a rule known as “the rule for the definitive genitive.” There 
is a rule in Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (Sec. 109) to this effect: 
“In Hebrew a noun before a genitive is made definite by prefix- 
ing the article, not to the xown itself, but to the genitive.” Mr. 
Robinson claims that this idiom is transferred by the LXX. into 
the Greek and gives the following examples to illustrate his 
point: Deut. 16 : 13, where we have ¢opriv oxnv@v momsets, 
&c., “Thou shalt observe the feast of Tabernacles ;” and 2 Kings 
18:15, “ai €v Anoavpos oinov Tov Pacilews, “And in the 
treasures of the king’s house;” and from the N. T., Matt. 12: 24, 
EV To Beekeefova apyovTt TaV Saimoviwr, “By Beelzebub, 
the prince of demons,” and other similar examples, Luke 2:11, 
Acts 7: 5, “Hence,” says he, “in the passage before us, accord- 
ing to the analogous English idiom, we may render the phrase, 
éopt by ‘the Jews Festival’ which marks it definitely as the 
passover.” 

2. It is objected that in the four different places where St. 
John, 4: 45, 6:4, I1 : 56, 12: (2, mentions the feast of the 
passover, the article is always used, and hence if this had been 
the feast of the passover the article would have been used here 
also. “Indeed,” says one writer, “St. John has no where men- 
tioned the feast of the passover without the article, and if this 
passage (5 : I) refers to the passover, then it must be an excep- 
tion to the rule.” “Yet,” says Gardner (Har. Gos. p. 28, 29), 
as an ollset to this objection, “neither the presence nor the ab- 
sence of the article can be considered as entirely decisive. ‘Ad 
feast of the Jews’ may undoubtedly refer to the passover; and 
‘The feast of the Jews,’ may possibly be understood of any of 
the three great festivals.” 

3. It is objected that wherever St. John mentions either the 
feast of tabernacles or the passover, he mentions them by name, 
as in 2: 13 we have it distinctly stated, ro magya tw lovdai- 
@v, “the passover of the Jews,” and, in 6: 4, we have the double 
statement To maoya  éopty Tw@V lovdaiwyr, “The passover, the 
feast of the Jews;” and in 7: 2, we have 7 ¢0p71) rwv lovdaiwyr 


» oxnnvomnyia, “The tabernacle, the feast of the Jews.” “Why 
therefore,” they ask, “should he omit both the article and the 
name in this passage, if it refers to one of these principal feasts?” 
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This objection is well grounded and by no means easily met, 
unless we accept, as an answer, that of a shrewd critic, who 
says. “Apply Robinson’s rule of the definitive genitive and re- 
member that in the Gospels, facts and not wsiformity of state- 
ment are aimed at, and we have a solution of this objection.” 

4. In 6: 4 we have the statement, “and the passover a feast 
of the Jews was nigh.” Now if 5:1 does refer to the pass- 
over, then the words wera ravta—“after these things’—must 
either include all that transpired during an entire year, or St. 
John has left us a blank of one year just in the midst of our 
Lord’s ministry. One of these conclusions must follow, as the 
events recorded between these two passages are too few to oc- 
cupy an entire year of our Lord’s ministry. “And,” adds Far- 
rar (Life of Christ, Vol. II, p. 469), “it can not have been the 
feast of tabernacles immediately succeeding the first passover 
mentioned by St. John (2: 13) because six months are too short 
a period for all the events which had intervened since the jour- 
ney through Samaria; neither can it have been the feast of tab- 
ernacles in the subsequent year, for then a year and a half would 
have elapsed without a single visit to Jerusalem.” These are 
apparently grave difficulties, but every candid and thoughtful 
reader, we think, will receive the following solution, by a relia- 
ble commentator, as satisfactory: “That our evangelist, till he 
comes to the final scenes, confines himself almost wholly to 
what had been omitted by the other evangelists. To them, 
therefore, we are too for the Galilean events which occurred 
between those passovers.”’ 


Il. THE AUTHORITIES FOR AND AGAINST THE FEAST OF PURIM. 


This was a feast celebrated in the month of Adar (corre- 
sponding to our March) in commemoration of the providential 
deliverance of the Jews from the cruel massacre, projected by 
Haman. The arguments in favor of this feast are: 

1. That the time of this feast best corresponds with the sea- 
son of the year in which Jesus evidently went up to Jerusalem. 
Meyer (Lange’s Com. on John p. 180) says: “Which feast is 
meant appears with certainty from chapter 4 : 35, compared 
with 6:4. For chapter 4:35 was spoken in the month of 
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December, and from chapter 6 : 4 it appears that the passover 
was nigh at hand; hence the feast here intended must be one 
following between December and the passover, and this is no 
other than the feast of Purim, which was celebrated on the 14th 
and 15th of Adar, that is, in March, one month before the pass- 
over.” 

It is claimed, therefore, that in as much as the feast of Purim 
preceded the Passover only about a month, and, as the feast of 
the Passover was near at hand, it best corresponds with the 
records of St. John. 

But it has been objected: 

1. That this was no temple feast, but on the contrary was kept 
as a home festival by reading the Book of Esther in the syna- 
gogues and “sending portions one to another, and gifts to the 
poor,” Esther 9 : 22, and hence it is not likely that Jesus would 
have gone to Jerusalem to this feast which was not required, and 
then not have gone to the passover. 

In reference to this objection Farar (Life of Christ, Vol. I, p. 
309) says: “The answer seems to be that, although Jesus was 
in Jerusalem at this feast, and went up about the time that it 
was held, the words of St. John do not necessarily imply that 
he went up for the express purpose of being present at this 
particular festival. The passover took place only a month after- 
wards, and he may well have gone up saix/y with the intention 
of being present at the passover, although he gladly availed 
himself of an opportunity for being in Judea and Jerusalem a 
month before it, both that he might once more preach in those 
neighborhoods, and that he might avoid the publicity and dan- 
gerous excitement involved in joining the caravan of the pass- 
over pilgrims from Galilee.” Whether or not this is a satisfac- 
tory answer to the above objection, the reader will judge for 
himself. 

2. It is objected that the infirm man was healed on the Sab- 
bath (chap. 5 : 9), which Sabbath belonged to the festival, as 
the whole context shows (5 : I, 2, 10-13). But the feast of Pu- 
rim was never celebrated on a Sabbath, and when it happened 
to fall on that day was regularly deferred” (Gardner’s Har. Gos. 


p. 29). 
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This objection seems very plausible at first thought, but it 
will not stand the test of a candid and scrutinizing examination. 
It is all very true that the infirm man was healed on the Sab- 
bath, but it is zof true that the “whole context’ shows this Sabbath 
to have belonged to the festival. It simply shows that our Sav- 
iour healed an infirm man on the Sabbath day without any refer- 
ence to the feast. This Sabbath may either have preceded or 
followed the festival. The context neither states when Christ 
arrived at Jerusalem, when he left it, nor how long he was there. 
Hence there is no ground for this positive statement, “this Sab- 
bath belonged to the festival, as the whole context shows.” If, 
however, this assertion is based on a mere inference, then just 
the contrary may be inferred with equal, if not greater, plausi- 
bility than this. For, if this feast had been on the Sabbath, it 
is not likely that Christ would have had the same opportunity 
of inciting a controversy with the Jews, as they would most 
likely have been busily engaged at the temple and not so likely 
to have seen the healed man carrying his bed. Hence this ob- 
jection evidently claims too much, and in so doing it refutes it- 
self and falls under its own burden. It is always best to be fair 
and honest in the presentation of arguments, even though they 
be against us. 

Here then we have the chief arguments fro and con. in refer- 
ence to to these feasts. To weigh them and decide the matter 
in a positive way would be assuming the infallible authority 
of a Pope. But we feel warranted in stating, as our convic- 
tion, that the weight of argument preponderates in favor of 
the feast of the passover. We are led to this conclusion for 
the following reasons: 

1. If the article is at all needed before ¢0p77) to designate the 
feast referred to in John 5 : 1, as the feast of the passover, it is 
supported by some of the best MSS. now known as well as by 
a number of second-class MSS., three VSS., and a number of 
the most reliable critics of modern times. 

2. Because the arguments are less conflicting and hence sup- 
port each other. 

3. Because it is more in harmony with the external facts and 
evidences. 
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Ill. WHAT BEARING HAS THIS UPON THE LENGTH OF OUR SAVIOUR’S 
PUBLIC MINISTRY ? 


As already stated, the chronology of St. John’s Gospel is 
largely based on the feasts of the passover. There are other con- 
siderations which ought to be taken into account in a general 
study of this subject, but, as we limited ourselves to the records 
of St. John, they are beyond our bounds. St. John mentions 
three feasts of the passover, exclusive of the one in question, 
which fall within our Saviour’s public ministry, the first one 
having been celebrated about six months after he entered his 
public ministerial labors, and the last one at his crucifixion. 
Now, if our conclusion be correct and the passage in St. John 
3: I refers to the feast of the passover, then we have four feasts 
of the passover coming within the time of his public ministry. 
Hence it must have been about three anda half years in length. 
If, however, St. John 5 : 1 refers to the feast of Purim, it could 
only have been two and a half years. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP ? 
By Rev. k. D. WEIGLE, A. M., Littlestown, Pa, 


There may be at least four reasons for the discussion of this 
question : 

1. The unfaithfulness, worldliness, indifference, formality, and 
even wickedness of not a few church members. 

2. The difference of opinion among men as to what are the 
qualifications necessary to church membership. 

3. The difference of method of different churches to lead 
persons unto the attainment of that which is believed neces- 
sary to true church fellowship. 

4. The constantly increasing number of those who, when 
confirmed, soon leave the pew and the altar, whose names on 
our church books are a sad reminder either of their unfaithful- 
ness or of the church’s mistake. 

The proper compass and accurate measurement of a subject 
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in its entire scope, meanings, bearings and tendencies are im- 
portant matters. There are two ways in which the truth might 
be reached in the consideration of what the necessary qualifi- 
cations to church membership are—a negative and a positive 
way. It might be said, the qualifications necessary to church 
membership do not consist, 

1. In the simple fact of baptism. 

2. In the mere matter of indoctrination. 

3. In the solemn rite of confirmation, and being a guest at 
the table of the Lord, even, 

4. In an outward conformity to God’s law, and a degree of 
Christian activity, 

5. But in true evangelical conversion from sin and a com- 
plete renewal of the heart by divine grace, and, 

6. An unconditional and sincere obedience of the heart and 
life to God’s will. 

These points might all be truthfully and profitably maintained. 
But it is believed that much of our preaching and teaching 
is calculated to do harm, or, at least, to mislead, because we 
speak of some things really necessary to salvation in such a 
negative and one-sided manner as to make the impression that 
they are of minor importance. Some things, which in them- 
selves will not lead to our salvation, are so related to it as to 
necessitate their presence, if only as vehicles of grace, in order 
to the application of redemption to our individual souls. 

The topic naturally resolves itself into two questions, closely 
related. /. What does church membership involve? TI. What 
are the necessary qualifications ? 

The first question may be briefly answered by referring to our 
liturgies. According to the Lutheran system, infants by their 
baptism, adults by confirmation, and unbaptized adults by bap- 
tism and confirmation come into church connection. An ex- 
amination of the vows of parents at the baptism of their chil- 
dren, of adults at confirmation, or at baptism and confirmation, 
as the case may be, will clearly reveal to us what church mem- 
bership involves. According to our approved liturgies church 
membership, on the part of infants by their parents in the par- 
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ent’s name, on the part of adults themselves, either at their bap- 
tism or confirmation involves, 

1. A renunciation of the dominion of Satan, of the world and 
of sin. 2. A profession of faith “in the triune God, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and a sincere desire to be received into 
the fellowship and the glorious liberty of the true followers of 
Christ,” and 3. A promise faithfully to continue in the doc- 
trines of Christ, and to render a conscientious obedience to all 
his precepts and commandments until death.” In other words, 
it involves, 

1. A solemn renunciation of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, and 2. A cordial acceptance and putting on of Christ, 
the outward manifestation of which shows itself in a public pro- 
fession of faith in Christ and an open avowal of a purpose of 
Christian fidelity to him until death. It is interesting to note 
that the Lutheran Church is in substance in harmony with 
the early Church. The catechumen, who was obliged to at- 
tend a course of catechetical instruction, covering a period from 
one to three years before his baptism, had to comply with three 
requirements before the rite was administered which introduced 
him into full fellowship with the Church: 1. A solemn renun- 
ciation of the devil. 2. A profession of faith in the words of 
some received creed,and 3. A promise to live a Christian life. 

No fault can be found with the scriptural, historic and reason- 
able character of the qualifications the Church’s standard of ad- 
mission requires. It involves what is undeniably orthodox and 
scripturally necessary. The thought that any assume these 
vows of discipleship without sincerity of heart and a devout 
purpose to fulfil them, is shocking to a Christian conscience. 
When we contemplate the flippant manner in which not a few 
persons assume, and some churches administer them, though 
remembering how our own Church guards itself against an in- 
sincere assumption, by previous indoctrination and the most 
solemn vows of discipleship, amounting almost to an oath of 
allegiance, we come to the consideration of the qualifications 
necessary to church membership under a sense of an over- 
whelming conviction of the importance and timeliness of the 
topic under consideration. 
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IT, What then are the qualifications necessary to church mem- 
bership ? 

We have sought in vain for help from review and newspaper 
articles, and books on this topic. It seems not to have been 
discussed as a specific subject. To seek the truth from what 
the different Protestant Churches demand of the candidate for 
admission into church fellowship, as embodied in the different 
liturgies, whilst suggestive and helpful, is misleading as well, be- 
cause no two entirely agree. We have therefore concluded to 
take the Bible, the history of the Church, what our own Church 
quires, yet not ignoring the truth wherever found in forming an 
estimate of what is necessary to church membership. 

A correct definition of the word, necessary, will afford ma- 
terial aid in coming to a correct conception of the qualifications 
to be insisted on. Anything which is necessary is something 
that must be, that which it is impossible to be otherwise with- 
out preventing the purpose intended, indispensable, requisite, 
essential. In qualifying the qualifications for church member- 
ship by the word necessary in the topic, is evidently meant that 
without which one could not become and be a regular and 
worthy church member; anything required, therefore, in the 
way of external means and internal fitness, anything absolutely 
essential to full membership in Christ’s visible body—the Church. 
The xecessary qualifications to church membership, therefore, 
will primarily relate to the two things just named—external 
means and internal fitness. 

A proper scriptural use of the former, and a proper scriptural 
realization of the latter, will qualify any one for church mem- 
bership. The latter imply the former. If the external means 
be wanting, the qualifications are defective from the one side; 
if the external means be present and the internal fitness has not 
been attained, this renders the qualifications defective from the 
other side. And as the qualifications for church membership 
are not a natural endowment but an acquirement through given 
means, the external must, in point of time, precede the internal, 
the visible must antedate the invisible grace. 

The external means are the visible Church as an institution 
of God, the depository and bearer of salvation to men, the Holy 
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Ghost as a power in the Church and the world, the office of the 
ministry which dispenses and brings to bear upon the hearts 
and consciences of men the benefits of the salvation which the 
Holy Ghost through the Church makes known and offers to 
men, the word and the sacraments as the divinely appointed 
means of grace; in a word, everything in the economy of grace 
external to and apart from us, used by the Holy Ghost to apply 
purchased redemption, thus bringing us into a relation of grace. 

The internal fitness which the use of these external means is 
to beget in their offering, conveying, applying and sealing char- 
acter are a sense of sin, the consciousness of pardon, the assur- 
ance of faith, the hope of eternal life, the earnest of immortal- 
ity, and the fixed state or disposition of the soul, to lose all if 
need be, and to use every endeavor to attain unto those things, 
here and hereafter, of which the external means speak and to 
the attainment of which they urge us. 

“Some sensuous embodiment religion must have, a festival, an 
ablution, a sacrifice, a creed, a sacrament, but such is the imper- 
fection of human nature that it will readily substitute the ritual 
for the truth the ritual was intended to teach’”—the shadow for 
the substance, the sign for the thing signified, the forms of god- 
liness for the power thereof, the vehicle for that which it is to 
convey, the external embodiment for the internal reality. A want 
of a due recognition of the proper relation of these two things, 
which God has joined together, has caused every erratic move- 
ment and extravagant failure recorded of the Church in history. 
All the heresies which have ever troubled the Church, when an- 
alyzed and tested in the light of God’s word, reveal the fact that 
they grew out of an undue exaltation of the externals in relig- 
ion on the one hand, or their utter rejection on the other. Too 
much emphasis on the external in religion has evermore pro- 
duced formality, empty pretence and unholy self-righteousness. 
An undue exaltation of internal conditions and experiences, at 
the expense of external means leading to them, has produced 
fanaticism, a false enthusiasm, rationalism and almost every her- 
esy of history; perhaps more frequently the former than the 
latter, yet it is not to be overlooked that the subjective in relig- 
ion implies the objective, the grace communicated, the media 
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of communication, the internal realization, the external reality, 
or condition. To appreciate properly the vehicle and not to 
fail of securing that which it conveys, this ought to be the care 
and concern of him who comes to appropriate to himself the 
benefits of God’s free grace. 

In this scriptural recognition of the objective reality and sub- 
jective realization of the objective reality, in matters of faith 
and practice, is found the harmonious consistency and the chief 
glory of the Lutheran Church. Rome makes everything of the 
external in religion; erring Protestantism ignores the external 
entirely in a misguided zeal to attain unto the internal; con- 
sistent Lutheranism recognizes the necessity of both. When 
Luther parted with his friends on this question, it was not an 
exhibition of unwonted stubbornness but of fidelity to a mighty 
principle; he was the servant of an overwhelming conviction. 

In regard to the sacraments, about which there has been so 
much controversy, the Lutheran Church concedes the reality of 
the objective act of God, which offers heavenly grace through - 
earthly elements, and that of man’s subjective position, by 
which, according to his faith or unbelief, the sacrament minis- 
ters to his salvation or condemnation,” (Kurtz, Vol. II, p. 131). 

It was Luther’s zeal for “the grand objective character of the 
means of grace which led him to apply to Zwingli the oppro- 
brious epithet of Schwarmer, and caused him to refuse to enter 
into the defensive league against the emperor with the Swiss, 
which one, in charity, calls ‘the sublime disregard of expedi- 
ency,’” (Prof. Fisher, p. 118; Rev. Oct. p. 301). 

It is a most gracious condescension on the part of God, that 
after he had become man he meets us in a way in which he may 
bring us into fellowship with himself; he gives us external 
means in the application of redemption. In these he accom- 
modates himself to our weakness in a most real manner. The 
blood on the door posts was a sign not to God, but to Israel, 
as showing their faith and obedience. So now God does not 
need the external signs of religion, but we need them to help 
our faith. They are pledges of God’s grace. Every fact of 
history, from the beginning to the present time, shows that the 
number and manner of visible manifestations of God, and ex- 
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ternal means used by him, in which he condescends to our ca- 
pacity to comprehend him and labors, so to speak, to convey 
to us an idea of himself as the supreme object of love, worship 
and service, has decreased in proportion to the increase of di- 
vine knowledge under a fuller revelation of his will, until, in the 
presence of the convincing and glorious light of the Gospel, 
mediated through Christ, we stand before the two simple yet 
impressive ordinances of the Church, as embodied and set forth 
in the sacrament of Baptism and that of the Holy Supper. 

1. With this view of the employment of external means and 
the requirement of internal fitness by God, in order to worthy 
church membership, we find that the very first qualification in- 
sisted on from the beginning, in the way of the use’of external 
means, is Christian Baptism. 

As the laver of ablution stood in front of the holy place in 
the tabernacle and the temple, at the very entrance, reminding 
the Jewish worshiper that he must be clean before he approaches 
God in his temple, so God has seen fit to place baptism at the 
very threshold of the Christian Church, reminding the Chris- 
tian worshiper that he cannot come into the fellowship of the 
saints of the new covenant without the washing of regenera- 
tion, “that he must draw nigh with a true heart in full assurance 
of faith, having his heart sprinkled from an evil conscience and 
his body washed with pure water,” Heb. 10 : 22. 

In thus placing baptism first in considering the qualifications 
necessary to church membership, it is not our purpose to at- 
tempt the settlement of any disputed question, as to whether 
the children of believing parents are born within or baptized 
into the Christian Church, as to whether baptism is wholly an 
initiatory or a declarative ordinance, as to whether the parent 
can believe for the child, or whether the child can exercise faith 


on its own behalf. It is not our purpose to give prominence to 
any special view of baptism, much less to the time or mode of 
its administration. An inquiry into its nature, design, and effi- 
cacy shall not be the chief thing even. But we wish to empha- 
size the fact of baptism as a necessary condition of church mem- 
bership, and hence a necessary qualification; as the sacrament 
of the grace of regeneration; as a visible word of God, thus as 
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truly and as really God’s word as that which is read from the 
holy book, or heard from the sacred desk; as a vehicle of grace, 
in which grace is not only represented, set forth and offered, but 
communicated and sealed, where the necessary human condi- 
tions are not wanting—a vital faith in the reality of that which 
baptism signifies, and in the efficacy of God’s grace in whatever 
way offered and communicated. 

The perversion of Romanism and of hyper-orthodoxy in 
Protestantism on the one hand, making baptism the only and 
absolutely efficient means of our regeneration, and the error of 
rationalistic fanaticism and faithless skepticism on the other, ig- 
noring baptism entirely as necessary to salvation, explaining 
away the obvious meaning of God's word, are but the extremes 
of the same unrighteous misconceptions and alike receive the 
condemnation of right reason, the Church’s best consciousness, 
the teachings of history, and the infallible, not-to-be-questioned 
word of God. 

From the first, as we learn from the history of apostolic 
Christianity, baptism was looked upon as an_ indispensable 
means of grace. Its Romish opus oferatum character became 
gradually manifest and received ecclesiastical sanction, as the 
Church lost its apostolic purity in the mazes of human tradi- 
tion, growing out of papal enactments. The Anabaptist fanat- 
icism of the 16th century was a most dangerous reaction from 
this Romish perversion of the true nature, design, and efficacy 
of baptism. On hearing its extravagances, Luther, the enemy 
alike of Roman pretension and of fanatical revolution, left the 
Wartburg and for several weeks directed the arrows of divine 
truth, by day and by night, not against the usurpations of the 
hierarchy, not against the exactions of the papacy, not against 
the profligacy of the clergy, not against the Roman Church, a 
system, so corrupt in spirit, doctrine and life, but against the 
fanatical prophets of Zwickau who were on the verge of bring- 
ing about not a reformation but a revolution. These heretics, 
among other things, were wrong on the subject of baptism, and 


Luther combatted and denounced them as earnestly and as se- 
verely as the Romanists. 
The Pietistic movement of the 17th century, though not free 
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from extravagances, was a most salutary reaction from the 
errors of a dead formal orthodoxy. Pietism did much to lift 
lifeless orthodoxy into true relations of a living and saving 
Christianity. Without ignoring the use of external means, the 
unreasonable denunciations and fatal neglect of baptism, in 
certain quarters, in the last half century in this country, are but 
the ebb and flow of the same thing. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago, many in the Lutheran Church would have hardly placed 
baptism among the zecessary qualifications of church member- 
ship. Times have greatly changed, and may we not be enter- 
ing an epoch of the Church’s history when there will again be 
an undue exaltation of the form in religion, losing sight of the 
life that must ever quicken the form ? 

There may be three reasons why there has been such a laxity 
of views and such an absence of conviction on the subject of 
baptism as a means of grace: 

1. The fact that it has become largely a family rite, instead 
of a sacrament of God’s house; 2. There is too little made of 
the solemn covenant idea it embodies; 3. Limiting the benefits 
of baptism to the time of its administration. 

Luther says baptism is no “trifling matter,” but the way the 
ordinance is administered in most instances it cannot but create 


” 


the impression that it zs a “trifling matter.” The pastor is called 
to the home, often the whole family is not required to be pres- 
ent, a name is selected, the necessary water is furnished, the cer- 
emony is performed in a perfunctory manner, without heart, life, 
or meaning. The vows have been assumed, the child has been 
baptized, its parents are glad that it has a name, and there the 
matter too often-ends. Private baptisms of this sort have done 
much to drag baptism from the high position of a sacrament of 
God’s house into the low place of a family rite, not to be neg- 
lected, because the child must have a name. 

The solemn covenant into which the parents entered with 
God in behalf of the child is imperfectly understood, less per- 
fectly kept, and soon entirely forgotten. The covenants of God 
with man throughout the whole divine economy, always em- 
bodying the elements of human instrumentality, are but the 
bringing of his gracious will within the domain of man’s con- 
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ception and capacity. In them he pledges life and salvation to 
the obedient, threatens death and condemnation to the disobe- 
dient. In baptism God, the parents, and child, are brought into 
the most solemn and intimate covenant relation. Human cov- 
enants are binding and should be sacredly kept. William Penn, 
the bi-centennial of whose arrival to this country has been re- 
cently celebrated, in his abiding treaty with the Indians took 
no oath, but let it rest upon the moral power of an amicable 
agreement, and history tells us how sacredly it was kept. We 
make entirely too little of the solemn covenant (agreement) ele- 
ment in baptism, which brings the parents and the child, not 
for the moment, the hour, the day, or the period of youth, but 
for all time, into the most sacred covenant relationship with 
God—much more sacred than that of marriage, because bap- 
tism is a sacrament. But had we none of these things in favor 
of the fact and blessedness of baptism as a means of grace, and 
hence a necessary qualification for church membership, the com- 
mission of Christ to his apostles, before he left them, after he 
had assured them that “all power is given unto him in heaven 
and earth,” to go and teach (make disciples of) all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, and his words, “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned,” 
would forever settle the question. 

It may be asked, what is the difference between this view of 
baptism and the gross materialistic view of baptismal regener- 
ation as held by certain Protestant Churches, to say nothing of 
the Romish Church? The greatest possible difference. The 
Lutheran view makes baptism a means of grace, the view re- 
ferred to regards it as the only channel through which regener- 
ating grace is communicated; the one looks upon it as a visible 
word, coordinate with the written word, the other exalts it above 
the written word, its absence making the written word futile to 
save men; the one brings us into the most intimate covenant 
relation with God ; the other incarnates us into Christ by a mys- 
tical implanting of a germ of divine life through the ordinance 
of baptism, so that in virtue of our connection with Christ’s 
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body, the Church, we become organically connected with Christ, 
the Head, irrespective of a personal faith which comes within 
the domain of conscious experience; the one is rational, easy of 
comprehension, and scriptural; the other is mystical, unhistoric 
and anti-scriptural. 

2. A second qualification for church membership which re- 
lates to the use of external means is indoctrination. 

This naturally follows baptism, where the children have been 
received into covenant relationship in infancy. The first thing 
to be noticed with respect to indoctrination as a qualification 
for church membership is, that it is reasonadle. 

The natural no less than God’s order is the head, the heart, 
the life. True Christian character consists in a sound head, 
a good heart and a well regulated life. The heart is reached 
through the head, and the life must be corrected by means of 
the intelligent goodness of the heart; for out of it are the issues 
of life. Theologically we believe in order that we may know, yet 
knowledge is, in no mean sense, the first and chief requisite in 
proper Christian living. We must have knowledge of God be- 
fore we can fear him, of Christ before we can love him, of sin 
before we can hate it, of ourselves before we can avoid the 
wrong and practice the right, of God’s word before we can be- 
lieve and obey it, of God’s Church before we can fit ourselves 
to enter it, of our baptismal vows before we can keep them, of 
heaven before we can aspire to it, of hell before we can shun it. 
There can be no intelligent action without knowledge. The 
action born of impulse or blind feeling will always mislead, or 
miscarry. Indoctrination is practicable. By this is meant that 
indoctrination, as a means, is adequate to the attainment of its 
end. In other words, it is meant to emphasize this simple fact, 
that where faithful and persistent indoctrination is practiced in 
the family, in the Sunday-school and in the catechetical class, 
it has always proved itself not only the most reasonable, but 
the most practicable method of bringing persons into a relation 
of spiritual fitness for church fellowship. 

In the history of the Church the abuse of indoctrination by 
means of the time-honored and scriptural custom of catechisa- 
tion in a mechanicl way, has led some churches to ignore it, in- 
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troducing other and less scriptural methods. The sad products 
of many well-meant measures in the way of special efforts, to 
the neglect of indoctrination, are a telling commentary on the 
importance of the latter. All heart in religion is as dangerous 
as all head. To gather into the front ranks of Christian work- 
ers raw recruits from the world, without any knowledge or dis- 
cipline, may help the Church through a winter freshet, but it 
will sadly disappoint it when the summer drought and the 
whirlwind of opposition come. Wherever the method of an- 
nual, periodic, special efforts has entirely replaced the method 
of perennial indoctrination, it, weighed in the balances of its 
own fruit, has been found wanting. United with and supple- 
mentary to indoctrination, special efforts have been fruitful of 
good, but severed, they have produced the fruits of evil only. 
A mistake too common is in not beginning early enough. 
We ought to look upon our children as sinners, but also as be- 
longing to Christ, in a general way by their Christian birth, in 
a special way by their baptism. With the first accents of in- 
telligent speech they should be taught the fear of God, the love 
of Jesus, their duty to obey God and serve their Saviour. In 
this way the religious disposition of the soul would receive di- 
rection and fixedness at the father’s knee and in the mother’s 
bosom. Coming into the Sunday-school and the catechetical 
class, there would be such a preparedness, aye, such a culture 
of the mind and heart, that the seeds of divine truth sown by 
God’s husbandman into the soil already prepared by a father’s 
prayers and counsel, by a mother’s love and tears, would rush 
into life, like the seeds of grain sown by the farmer into some 
well-prepared fertile garden-spot of earth. If our grand method 
appears to be impracticable we must look for the reason some- 
where, in the absence of early instruction, family piety, in the 
formality of the Church, or the lifelessness of the instruction. 
Indoctrination is Azstoric. “From the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, one chief care of its teachers was to instruct new con- 
verts in the Scriptures and in the doctrine and discipline of the 
faith. As the churches became organized, such instruction 
formed a regular part of their work and was entrusted to ap- 
pointed teachers, who were usually presbyters or deacons. The 
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teachers were called catechists and the pupils catechumens. In 
the case of adult converts, the latter name denoted the stage of 
instruction through which they were required to pass prepara- 
tory to baptism. But when children were born to Christian 
parents and baptized in infancy, the catechumenate followed in- 
stead of preceding baptism,” (Smith’s Ecc. Hist. p. 129). 

The catechisation of those baptized in infancy, preparatory to 
confirmation, though very imperfectly done at times, especially 
during the dark ages of the Church’s history was made the 
necessary condition of church fellowship. For the vindication 
of catechisation as the best method of preparation for church 
fellowship, when faithfully done, history has an emphatic affirm- 
ative answer. 

A number of centuries previous to, and even during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth, the centuries during which there was such 
a widespread longing for a reformation of the Church, whilst 
the wealth of the catechetical literature was great, the object of 
catechisation was not so much the actual instruction of the youth 
and people as the impartation of knowledge regarding the mode 
of baptism and of making confession. It is remarkable that 
the decalogue first found a place, since the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. Previously the enumeration of the seven car- 
dinal sins and the seven cardinal virtues was substituted for the 
ten commandments. This perversion of the true scriptural in- 
tent of catechisation from the thorough indoctrination of the 
youth in the fundamental principles of the Christian religion to 
that just stated, grew out of the opus operatum conception of 
baptism, the priestly notion of confession, and the entire cor- 
rupt system of ecclesiasticism, as it then existed in the Church. 

The reformation set the Church right on the matter of indoc- 
trination. “The gloomy experience which Luther acquired of 
the incredible ignorance of the people and their teachers, in his 
tour of visitation among the churches of Saxony, led him to 
prepare his two catechisms,” (Kurtz, Vol. II, p. 55). Pietism, 
among other things, gave new emphasis to the necessity of in- 
doctrination in a living way, and to-day there is no denomina- 
tion with any true scriptural vitality which does not incorporate 
in its polity, practice in its teachings, and insist on in its preach- 
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ing, the necessity of indoctrination in some form, in order to 
make intelligent, active, reliable and steadfast Christians. 

Indoctrination is Scriptural, and this is the chief reason why 
it should be made a necessary qualification for church member- 
ship. The word catechize, being of Greek origin, meaning “to 
sound or resound,” “to sound into the ears of any one,” hence 
“to teach by oral instruction,” “thus inculcating the first prin- 
ciples of any science,” is of frequent occurrence in the New 
Testament. In the preface to St. Luke’s Gospel, the most ex- 
cellent Theophilus is addressed that he might know the cer- 
tainty of these things wherein he has been instructed (cate- 
chized). In Acts 18: 25, we are informed that Apollos of Alex- 
andria was instructed (catechized) in the way of the Lord. In 
1 Cor. 14: 19, Paul expresses a desire to speak in the Church 
with his voice, that he may instruct (catechize), rather than to 
speak ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. In Acts 
21 : 21, he is accused of informing (catechizing) the believing 
Jews not to observe the ceremonial law. In Gal. 6 : 6, we hear 
him saying, “Let him that is taught (catechized) communicate 
unto him that teacheth (catechizeth) in all good things. In 
Rom. 2:18, we have a similar use of the word, and in Acts 
19: 8,9, we are told that Paul went into the synagogue and 
spake boldly for the space of three months, disputing and_per- 
suading the things concerning the kingdom of God. In the 
school of one Tyrannus he did the same for the space of two 
years. Thus we see, without referring to other passages, that 
in the N. T. the word is not only of frequent occurrence, but 
that for which the word stands was known and practiced. 

Jesus Christ, in his many-sided life, stands before the world 
pre€minent as the great teacher. He taught with authority, 
the common people heard him gladly, and life and salvation 
were made conditional on hearing and doing the things he 
taught. 

No one can read the pastoral epistles of Paul to Timothy and 


Titus without being impressed with the preeminence therein 
given to soundness of doctrine and giving heed thereto. St. 
Paul makes mention of the unfeigned faith of the mother and 
grandmother of Timothy and concludes that, in consequence of 
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this, the same faith may be expected in him. Having known 
the Scriptures from a child, which are able to make wise unto 
salvation, he is exhorted time and again to take heed unto the 
doctrine. Soundness of doctrine is much emphasized, and there 
can be no soundness of doctrine where early and careful indoc- 
trination has been neglected. 

Whilst our indoctrination should embody everything funda- 
mental in doctrine and essential to correct living, the one to be 
received into church fellowship ought to know something about 
the doctrines and history of the particular church with which 
he proposes to connect himself. We want more intelligent, 
positive and distinctive denominationalism; of sectarianism the 
less the better. Of the former we cannot well have too much. 

An objection often urged to giving such prominence to ex- 
ternal means in religion is that many persons both baptized 
and indoctrinated, and received into church fellowship, show no 
traces of true godliness in the life. This is sadly true, but the 
fact that many persons who have been made partakers of the 
grace of baptism and have enjoyed the blessing of indoctrina- 
tion, give no evidence in the life that they possess in the heart 
what the former signifies and the latter emphasizes, does not 
disprove the divine necessity of either. In the history of the 
Church, one-sided religionists have frequently jumped at the 
conclusion that no evidence of their saving efficacy in the life 
is proof of their utter uselessness. The same may be said of 
the preached Gospel, which is the power of God unto salvation, 
of every form and method of Christian doctrine and service. 
This is just as absolute an error as that of too many who con- 
found baptism and indoctrination with true spiritual renovation, 
holding that all persons baptized and catechized are necessarily 
Christians, simply by reason of the act having been done. 

3. This leads to the notice of a third qualification necessary 
to church membership, which relates to internal fitness—A cor- 
dial and unconditional acceptance and conscious realization of 
what baptism signifies and indoctrination emphasizes. 

The word acceptance is used in its popular sense, and con- 
scious realization as equivalent to the assurance of faith. In 
the matter of our salvation we can simply cease resisting divine 
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grace. God does the work. It is our chief work to empty 
ourselves that Christ may fill us. There may bea good deal of 
Calvinism in the lines: 
“Oh, to be nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie at his feet, 
A broken and emptied vessel, 
For the Master's use made meet. 
Emptied that he might fill me 
As forth to his service I go; 
Broken, that so unhindered, 
His life through me might flow,”"— 
yet it has in it much of sound theology. Wherever there is no 
resistance, there free, unmerited, world-saving grace does its 
work. Weare, therefore, more than half qualified for church 
membership when we are emptied of self, the world and the 
devil, so that Christ may fill us with his own presence and bless- 
ing. Faith is but the connecting link between man’s conscious 
need and Christ’s rich provision, the spiritual telegraph over 
which God’s messages of grace come to the hungry soul, re- 
sponding to the gracious touch of reconciled divinity. Certainty, 
conscious assurance, belongs to faith. True faith secures its ob- 
ject. It must, however, be borne in mind that there will be 
faith in its beginnings, in its further progress, and in its full de- 
velopment. One must not expect of babes in Christ what may 
reasonably be demanded of full grown Christians. The posses- 
sion of faith in its beginnings, even as a grain of mustard seed, 
qualifies for church membership. Whilst conscious assurance 
lies in the domain of faith’s prerogative, faith itself is one thing 
and the assurance of faith another. Where there is conviction 
of sin and a sincere desire to come into the Church, with the 
expressed purpose to labor for the salvation of the soul and the 
honor of God, it is believed the clear, conscious and undoubting 
assurance of the divine acceptance should not be made an wn- 
conditional qualification for church membership. It is doubtful 
whether the change made in our Formula of Government from 
“obedient subjects of divine grace or earnestly striving to be- 
come such,” to “obedient subjects of divine grace,” simply, is 
an improvement. In rejecting the penitent, not yet conscious 
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of acceptance, the bruised reed may be broken, the smoking 
flax may be quenched. 

It must be insisted on, however, that the mechanical use of 
external means, regardless of internal fitness, has done the 
Church much harm. Too many who have orthodox views of 
baptism and indoctrination and the necessity of church mem- 
bership, err here. They do not go far enough. They fail of 
securing what their baptism signifies and their indoctrination 
emphasizes. They substitute the means for the end, the casket 
for its contents, the vehicle for that with which it is intended to 
be freighted. The fault, however, is not with God, nor the 
means, but with those who are the objects of God’s favor, and 
the subjects in whose interests the means are used. 

Let it be admitted that many persons baptized and indoctri- 
nated have not come to a realization of what their baptism sig- 
nifies and the doctrines teach for many years, and that only by 
a special awakening and a radical conversion from sin were they 
brought into a conscious and assured relation of grace, yet who 
can, who will dare, say how much the baptismal covenant and 
grace, though imperfectly kept and not consciously realized 
hitherto, and the faithful indoctrination in partial fulfilment of 
the solemn baptismal vows, by parents, the Sunday-school, and 
the pastor, Ae/ped to prepare the way for, if not bring about, 
the time of true awakening and real conversion from sin. It is 
simply a fact that in most cases of conversion, it is the influence 
of some word or act, or event in early life, which becomes the 
efficient cause on man’s part; not infrequently the memory of 
some parental influence exerted upon childhood in the Christian 
home. The whole matter of putting the influences of grace, 
effecting an awakening and conversion, in their beginnings, 
their further progress, their development and their products, 
into one moment, one hour, or one day, is a most radical error. 
It is belittling the work of the Holy Ghost to presume that 
what he does in the application of redemption, through its man- 
ifold channels and ways, must come in its beginnings, ongoings, 
unfoldings and issues, within the narrow domain of our personal, 
conscious experience. It does truly issue in this so far as we are 
personally concerned, but it is the most unwarranted assumption 
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to aver that God’s grace may not do something /or us, before 
it is a conscious power within us. This is the mistake persons 
make who ignore baptism and indoctrination as means of grace, 
through a misguided zeal to attain unto internal fitness, simply 
because their cordial acceptance and conscious realization of 
grace were matters subsequent to, and seemingly distinct from 
either. 

I have had an illustration of the error of such persons in 
my pastoral experience. It happened that one of our young 
members, whom I had catechised and confirmed, and who had 
had the benefit of a special meeting too, concerning whose spir- 
itual fitness for church membership I was not assured, professed 
conversion at a special meeting of a sister church. Being in- 
formed of the fact, I at once visited him to inquire into his con- 
dition and to encourage him to be careful to grow in grace, 
telling him that if he had experienced a degree of grace unat- 
tained hitherto, I wished to rejoice with him as his pastor, at 
the same time reminding him of his infantile condition, being 
but a babe in Christ, of the certain approach of temptations 
and of the need of constant watchfulness and prayer. 

I failed not to ask him in that interview whether he had 
learned anything from his spiritual advisers which he had not 
been told in the catechetical class, whether his knowledge of 
the catechism was a help or a hindrance to him in the midst of 
his convictions of sin. His reply was, as nearly as I now re- 
member, “I would not have known what to pray for, or what I 
wanted but for the memory of what you had taught me.” That 
young man was converted, or led to the life purpose to serve 
God from the heart, because of a special meeting; he is a stead- 
fast Christian to-day, because he was indoctrinated. 

4. This leads to the notice of a final and crowning qualifica- 
tion for church membership,—a purpose to serve God at what- 
ever cost; a purpose growing out of a cordial and unconditional 
acceptance and conscious realization of the ¢ruth, as visibly pre- 
sented and spiritually apprehended, thus leading to a full self- 
surrender to Christ, giving a Christian courage begotten of an 
all-conquering conviction of the truth, causing one to prefer 
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God at any cost. Such a purpose actualizes the significance 
and efficacy of baptism, realizes the intention and end of indoc- 
trination, and exhibits in convincing and ever-increasing fruit 
what the experience of the heart makes possible, by leading to 
a higher and constant development of the grace which these 
offer, unfold, and consciously acknowledge. The purpose of the 
heart here spoken of, sustains the same relation to the experi- 
ence of the heart as related to internal fitness, as indoctrination 
sustains to baptism in the use of external means. The absence 
of Christian culture in the home, the Sunday-school, and the 
catechetical class, renders abortive the grace offered in baptism. 
The absence of a fixed and growing purpose to serve God at 
whatever cost, will dissipate the most ecstatic religious experi- 
ences of conversion. 

In leading the sinner to the formation of this purpose, and 
influencing him to carry it out in the face of all opposition and 
at any cost, is where the Church so often fails. Our frequent 
failures as a Church, with our excellent and scriptural method 
of indoctrination, as a necessary means, has led not a few of 
our ministers to adopt other and less scriptural methods. Some 
have combined the historic method of the Church with others, 
in the hope that greater success might be realized in the prepa- 
ration of candidates for church membership. As to the entire 
replacement of catechisation the adverse verdict of history is 
emphatic. The combination of other efforts with it has been 
fruitful of good. It is said that Mr. Spurgeon, the famous Lon- 
don preacher, never receives any one into church fellowship, 
without a solemn engagement to do some particular work in the 
service of the Lord. It is reported of a certain Lutheran min- 
ister that he always secures a promise from candidates applying 
for membership to sustain the benevolent agencies of the Church, 
by laying by, for the purpose, a weekly contribution. The Church 
is troubled with too much lumber which must be carried along; 
has in it too much driftwood, which moves only when the cur- 
rent rises. Energy and activity are two essential things in a 
church member, and they are not present in the absence of a 
well-defined purpose. The Church is, in a sense, a hospital, but 
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in a truer sense an army. To grow in godliness, there must be 
exercise in godliness. Zealous Christian activity is not merely 
the best evidence of divine acceptance, but the only way to 
nourish, strengthen and increase existing faith. A chief ele- 
ment in the doubtful success of the Salvation Army is, that ev. 
ery convert, according to the measure of his ability, is made an 
active witness for Christ. 

The Church has nothing to fear from without. The danger 
lies nearer home, it is within her. An uplifted Christ is the 
mightiest magnet the world has ever known and he is destined 
to conquer the world, and will draw all men unto himself. 
“Men have invented other gospels, which are not Gospels. 
They have tried spiritualism and it has proved to be a vulgar 
cheat; materialism, and it is what Carlisle called it, ‘a gospel 
of dirt’; atheism, they have tried but God refuses to abandon 
his world, and men refuse to be orphaned in their Father’s uni- 
verse. The only ‘ism’ the Church need fear is indifferentism.” 
It would be well to lay hands in the solemn rite of confirmation 
on no one who will not give assurance that it is his fixed pur- 
pose actively to interest himself in the welfare of the Church 
with which he is connecting himself in particular, and in the 
demands of Christianity in general. 

“Leave all,” “Follow me,” “No man can serve two masters,” 
“Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath 
cannot be my disciple,” count the cost, then build; these are 
the demands and requirements of the Gospel. The Pauline 
argument is, lose all, if need be, to win Christ, forget the 
things behind and press toward those before, and the prize— 
heavenly fellowship, godlikeness, and an everlasting inheritance 
in the possession of eternal life—shal! be yours. 

This, however, is the Church’s militant state. In her conflict 
with evil, in her work of effecting its removal out of human 
hearts through the agency of the Holy Ghost, she does not 
always escape wounds and defilement. We must, therefore, not 
expect to have all saints in our Churches, whatever be the stan- 
dard of qualification. We are still within the realm of imper- 
fection. Fidelity to truth and work on the part of the min- 
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istry, watchfulness on the part of the laity, that wholesome 
discipline and purity of life be maintained and insisted on, is all 
that God expects. There was a devil in Christ’s little Church ; 
there were two covetous, blasphemous liars among the first 
fruits of Pentecost; the sin of incest troubled the church at 
Corinth; of the churches of Asia Minor, to say nothing of the 
rest, that at Sardis had but few names whose garments were not 
defiled; heaven itself was disturbed by the sin of ambition, 
changing an angel of light into the prince of darkness. If we 
do not wish to remain in the Church, because some have been, 
are, and will be in it, who are not spiritually qualified, we must 
reconstruct God’s method of saving men through human in- 
strumentality; we will hardly dare aspire to heaven, for it was 
vexed with unholy members. It is the Church’s solemn duty, 
however, to do, as was done in heaven,—to maintain its purity 
and vindicate its true character by casting out and shutting its 
door against the manifestly unworthy. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
CHRIST AND THE CONSCIENCE, 

By Pror. W. H. Wynvn, Pu. D., Professor of English Literature and the 
Science of Language in the lowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Ames, lowa, 

Certain ideas are so nearly akin, and go so inseparably to- 
gether in every normal habit of thought, that we know before- 
hand what must be the fortunes of the one, in the shifting 
phases of opinion, if only we can clearly discover how the other 
one fares. Christ and the Conscience represent such twin for- 
mulas of thought. Where the one is, there will the other be 
also. They rest in the same niche in the human mind. The 
one is the shadow of the other; or rather the one is the image 
of the other as the sun is mirrored in the bosom of the placid 
lake. When the sun goes down the image that smiled all day 
responsive from the surface has flitted away, and the waters of 
the lake are dark and cold ; but yonder on the other side of the 
planet the same sun goes on forever dropping its image on 
every glassy plain. It is a noteworthy experience that no man 
can pronounce sympathetically the name of Christ and retain 
any purpose of evil in his heart. Christ! Sin! the two words 
fly inevitably apart; but Christ and Conscience are two words 
which in the nature of the case must forever interlock. 

Now I have this definitely in view, to show that wherever 
conscience is, in any speculative system of thought, there Christ 
is also; that if the one is in danger of vanishing in a myth, the 
other is in like danger also; and that precisely the motives that 
impel to the swift rescue of the one, must reach out with all 
eagerness to bring the other home. 

I might begin by assuming Christ to be the zzcarnate con- 
science of God, and that would indeed be a proposition grandly 
defining him, and bringing him consolingly near to all those 
who seek the meagre help of formula to keep his image before 
their minds; but that would involve the larger assumption back 
of this, that conscience has its roots in God—exactly the point 
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in dispute. I must not assume this. With the vast fabric of 
evolutionary ethics before me; with all that has been done and 
is under way by the new school of morals, Bain, Spencer, Leslie, 
Stephen, and others, a legion of subtle and indefatigable labor- 
ers in this field, all speaking familiarly of the “evolution of con- 
duct,” of the “building up of the principles of right and wrong,” 
out of the purely animal susceptibility to pleasure and pain, and 
the interactions and exactions of the great social aggregate en- 
forcing its perpetuity by laws, and regulations, and customs, at 
first appealing to the fears of men, and afterwards blending 
inextricably with their habits of thought—all this waves me 
back from the hasty assumption that the conceptions of God 
and the conscience are inseparably linked. 

What if both conceptions are mere abstractions from the 
varying experiences of men in the “struggle for life.” Thus, 
when the human race emerge sufficiently far from the brute 
stage of their existence to think, in a way in which presumably 
the animals cannot think, the mystery of the deep sky, and the 
far-off sun in his course, and the terror of the tempest crashing 
through the woods, suggest the working of invisible powers 
above and around, beneficent and malign, with the same sus- 
ceptibilities and passions, conflicting interests and feuds, which 
they themselves know so well, only that the range of these in- 
visible powers is supramundane, and all human destiny is in 
their hand. This is the far-famed anthropomorphism, the “ani- 
mism” of the inchoate man. It is essentially his idea of God. 
But when his thinking powers shall become more heterogeneous 
and complex, and a craving for philosophic unity has fully 
taken possession of his mind, he will proceed at first to subor- 
dinate this “mob of divinities” to the unchallenged supremacy 
of some Fupiter omnipotens, divom pater atgue hominum rex ; 
next to wipe out Olympus altogether, and leave nothing but 
the Hebrew Jehovah, or the Christian’s shadowy Triune, iso- 
lated and enthroned in the far-oti depths of the sky. Still per- 
sonality will remain, and that is but the projected illusion of 
immature thought. This also will be swept away in the relig- 
ious evolution of the race, and men will not cease to worship, 
indeed, but they will worship they know not what. God iu 
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any popular sense of that term will cease to be. The concep- 
tion in the process of being “built up” has been built away ; and 
we are to witness the strange phenomenon in the future of wor- 
shiping assemblies rolling up their anthems to the great Un- 
known. The logical issue of it all must be that religion will 
die out, having been found to be but one of the incident illu- 
sions of the “struggle for life.” Human hearts will cease “to 
beat with bleeding wing” against the inexorable necessity of 
things that everywhere hems them in; they will cease to offer 
up prayers to a Mystery which cannot hear, and which cannot 
interpose except by rolling back on itself; and the cold re- 
siduum will be a sullen silence before a soulless Fate. 

Struggle as we may we cannot rid ourselves of the convic- 
tion that in any scheme of Agnosticism the conception of God 
has expired, because essential to that conception there must 
needs be the presence, in infinite measures, of that class of at- 
tributes which we designate mind. If there be no mind there, 
there is no God, no free providence, no loving intelligence mov- 
ing the world. There is then naught but a great, blind, brute 
force rolling up among the stars, and slushing on aimlessly for- 
ever in the quagmires of immensity, pitiless, dark, indiscrimi- 
nately tossing worlds into being, as the child flings his bubbles 
to the wind, and then as ruthlessly blots them out. 

We insist that no rational mind can apply the formulas of the 
evolutionary hypothesis to the development of religion without 
arriving at this atheistic goal. And then where is Christ, con- 
sidering him as a revelation of God in the flesh; and where is 
conscience, holding that somehow it must have its roots in God! 
It is not that God is reduced toa Mystery thereby ; all revealed 
religion places vividly behind every manifestation of divinity a 
limitless perspective of mystery; but it is that God is fixed there- 
by in a condition of incogitable, unrevealable mystery forever. 
This is atheism in sacerdotal robes. Any one of any discern- 
ment whatever must see that an unrevealable God is practically 
no God at all; and that the scientist or philosopher who es- 
pouses that view must necessarily look upon Christianity as a 
fable or a fraud. Even Mr. Darwin with no turn for philosophy, 
and surveying at a distance the subtle work his far-famed hy- 
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pothesis had wrought in the hands of Spencer, and Bain, and 
all that busy host that now have the ear of the world, was im- 
pelled to say: “Science and Christ have nothing to do with each 
other, except in as far as the habit of scientific investigation 
makes a man cautious about accepting any proofs. As far as I 
am concerned, I do not believe that any revelation has ever 
been made.” Mr. Darwin was working on the line of inevita- 
ble sequence of idea. The laws of physical environment, the 
struggle for life, the survival of the fittest, natural selection, 
sweep all over the realm of cognizable things; beyond that, 
whatever there be, it is out of relation to the human mind. 
How could a revelation come out of an unrevealable abyss ? 
Science and Christ have just that much to do with each other, 
that, when the principles of science are made to absorb the 
whole wide range of philosophic inquest, atheism is the result, 
and the idea of God revealed in Christ is promptly set down as 
a myth. 

Mr. Darwin does not stand alone. Exactly in this way does 
this matter rest in the minds of all the leading speculative sci- 
entists of our time. Were the last step of their logic as frankly 
avowed as the busy old man in ill-health saw proper to tell what 
he thought, they would deny every distinctive claim which 
Jesus set up in the world, and turn on historical Christianity as 
a superstition of the past. It would be unfair and unkind to 
make these men say what they do not want to say, but there is 
no injustice,—it is even a matter of conscience, to drive their 
philosophy to its logical goal. They who teach that God is un- 
knowable, and wish nevertheless to retain some some sort of 
religion in their scheme, have no place for Jesus in any sense in 
which Christendom has figured him to the view, nor in any sense 
that would give him a central place in the religious conscious- 
ness of the race. This place he claims, and this place he must 
have, if anything like a religion is to be based upon his person 
and work. 

Now turning to conscience we find it in exactly the same 
strait. All our long-cherished ideas of this tribunal within, as 
of God blazing out at the summit of the soul, furnishing an im- 
promptu edict when the emergency might arise, an intuition of 
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right as by an immediate flash amid the entanglements and per- 
plexities of countless causes and incalculable results, and down 
in the lowest stages of the immature man—all this in the new 
philosophy is a pitiable mistake. To one who holds to the old 
idea of a wise and beneficent God, moving in all things, and be- 
ing himself the brooding providence of every atom, and mole- 
cule, and pulsing life-throb, in this universe of worlds, it follows 
as an inevitable postulate of thought that, being all-pervasive 
in the souls of men, this God must thrill into them the ethical 
impulses of his own eternal life. These divine insinuations 
would be conscience, and we should logically hold to their uni- 
versal operation all over the world. Could the sun hold back 
its heat and light from any object falling beneath its rays? No 
more could God immanent in human souls withhold from them 
the eternal behests of the righteousness which he is. 

But evolution, now practically without a God, can of course 
admit of no such genesis of the moral sense. It comes up like 
all other things from the jostle of circumstance, from the eter- 
nal scramble by which the functions are adjusted and readjusted 
to their conditions, and tumbled on, under the stimulus of pleas- 
ure and pain, to some ideal equipoise between the outer and 
inner worlds. We must pick up the physiological law by which 
the amewba shrinks from contact with one object and closes in 
upon another, and carry it on up into the highly complex move- 
ments of the evolving man, from savagery to the most com- 
plicated stages of civilized life; the moral sense will be found to 
be the ever-shifting phases of sentiment as to right and wrong, 
induced by this ever importunate necessity that this equilibra- 
tion be attained. Thus society must be, and in order to be it 
must enforce such maxims of self-direction and restraint as will 
harmonize the centrifugal impulses of the individual members 
of it, with whom self-interest or at best pleasurable experiences 
are the governing law. How society should happen to stand 
over against the predestined cravings of its members, it is not 
competent to say; or why, indeed, adjustment should not go on 
without any conflict with the recalcitrant man. The same power 
moves the outer and inner worlds, and where is the necessity of 
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g 
city to resist! But society is only the larger individual feeling 
out into ampler ranges of pleasure and pain, and it gets, through 
the accumulating experience of the ages, a joint-stock of prin- 
ciples which it modifies and enforces according as its evolving 


the social aggregate enforcing its demands if there be no capa- 


stages may require. These principles when accepted by the in- 
dividual as having their own justification in themselves, apart 
from the authority of society by which they were imposed, be- 
come the conscience of the individual, and he moves on under 
its direction toward the perfect life. 

What a conscience is this! Certain tantalizing questions are 
constantly springing up. Remorse, biting back on the human 
soul for the violation of moral law, whence is that? It will not 
do to say that it is a relic of the fear inspired by the coercive 
measures resorted to by society in enforcing its demands, for 
often it is not public opinion at all, or the dread of discovery, 
that whets up the insatiable fang; it is the sense of an invisible 
eye looking through the gloom. “Hell is murky,” says Lady 
Macbeth, even when, in her insane ravings, she imagines the 
deed of murder not yet done. “Fie! my lord, fie! a soldier, and 
afeard? What need we fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account?”’ The ban of society, the terrors of the 
law, do lie heavily on the criminal act, but somehow there is a 
chronic disposition on the part of the evil-doer to hold his 
guilty deed under the fiery scrutiny of a tribunal he cannot see. 
The dream of Clarence, in Shakespeare’s Richard the Third, 
will illustrate this inveterate inclination of the remorseful spirit 
to thrust its offending act through the veil, and see it there 
scourged and tortured by the furies of the mind. It is when 
he passes the “melancholy flood,” that ‘the tempest of his soul 
begins’—a community there armed for flagellation, not in the 
interests of its own life, but as the fated avengers of the evil 
done, takes him in charge. “A legion of foul fiends environ” 
him around, and the great angel “with bright hair dabbled in 
blood” —the shade of Warwick—commands the furies to their 
work. So always there is that about the conscience that gets 
beyond the range of sociological law. Often when the soul has 
clasped its guilty secret tight, so tight that except by its own 
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voluntary surrender it could never be given to the world, it has 
been as worn and wrenched by the inward torture, that it has 
fled to the public for release, and volunteered its confession in 
open court. Now if fear of society was the main impulse in 
this sentiment, how account for the singular phenomenon of a 
goaded spirit seeking surcease of terror in the terror itself. 
Every utilitarian theory of ethics is compelled to compromise 
or ignore this conspicuous element in the working of conscience, 
that it involuntarily and implicitly refers its decisions to the 
other world. Pleasure and pain must take the place of any con- 
ceived divine impulse, and “equilibrium” must sit on the throne 
of the world. Anything may be done, the most subtle and 
contradictory propositions may be put forth in dead earnest, so 
that conscience be robbed of its alleged sanctions dating from 
an extra-mundane source. They who seek the moral sense in 
enforced utility should seriously ask themselves what signifi- 
cance there is in the fact that religion and the conscience have 
sprung up together, and that the one has its roots always inex- 
tricably intertwined with the other. It will be an easy matter, 
it is true, to run up religion into such a state of abstraction and 
thin historical consistence, as to have it fade off into the coldest 
ethical lines, and then throw back on its early superstitions as 
reveling often in the most revolting practices of immorality and 
lust. See the phallic madness and bacchanalian debauch, nay, 
bloody human sacrifices, whole holocausts of men, as in the case 
of the Aztecs, offered up yearly on the altars of their gods— 
and then ask how in such brutish excesses either religion or 
conscience could have much to do. And yet in these savage 
orgies there was more of both than we are apt to suspect— 
enough there was to serve as stepping stones for the upward 
movement which evolution by hypothesis implies. There was 
the heart of religion in it all, an aspiring toward the eternal 
God ; and as for conscience there can be no doubt she enforced 
her cardinal imperatives in the secular relations of life. There 
can be absolutely no question but that in the wildest fanaticisms 
of the immature man the religious nature was stretching out 
toward God, and conscience was just as unerringly fixing in the 
same source. The two tables of stone on Mt. Sinai were not 
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more continuously one piece than were the joint-workings of 
the religious impulse and the conscience in man in the very 
earliest stages in which human attributes appear. All in the 
long back past—and the Science of Language so reports with 
reference to pre-historic times—society has been conspicuously 
religious in enforcing its decrees; and what can the ubiquitous 
fact mean except that society in its blundering attempts to re- 
alize the inner law must copy minutely every essential element 
that enters into the individual experience of the moral sense. 
As a matter of induction, religion and morals are inseparably 
linked; and we can see over the fields of history far enough to 
know certainly that if, by any crookedness in the world’s cur- 
rents, they should come to be divorced, it would be impossible 
for either of them to survive. 

Now in this reclamation of conscience we are compelled to 
dissent from the whole theory of society which the new school 
of ethics propound. It is a strange jumble of individualism in 
conflict with the fate-like movements of the mass. The mass 
enforces utility, the individual accepts; and yet whence can 
come the wisdom of the mass, except as it is the aggregate ex- 
perience of the individuals that go to make it up. It is the old 
riddle of the serpent swallowing itself by beginning at the tail. 
Moreover it is not true what Mr. Spencer says, that “living to- 
gether arose because, on the average, it proved more advanta- 
geous to each than living apart.”* Living together did not so 
arise. Mr. Spencer forgets the great law of organic unity to 
which he elsewhere so blindly appeals for the barren analogies 
he would gather therefrom—how the fleshly body is a commu- 
nity of diverse physiological functions, all working harmoni- 
ously together in complete subordination to the whole. The 
heart did not come into that community because on the whole 
it found that its functional blood-pumping might be carried on 
more advantageously in that connection than out in the cold. 


*See the “Data of Ethics,” p. 134. In this book Mr, Spencer has made 
a most imposing display of the dreary logarithms of utilitarianism to no 
effect. One has, while reading it, a kind of indefined sense that some- 
thing is marshalling, and that possibly a little farther on a decisive battle 
is to be fought—but it all ends in a magnificent dress-parade, 
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It is there in organic coordination with a thousand other pro- 
cesses all alike ministering to the health and activity of the 
whole. It throbs on day and night not for itself alone, but for 
the general cooperative result in which the whole community 
must equally share. Of course the pathological condition of 
the whole is reflected back on each particular organ working in 
its sphere, but that pathological condition arose from the efiect- 
ive or defective working of these very functions themselves, 
each having no life in itself except as it is a sharer in the all- 
inclusive life of the whole. The analogy is a very striking one 
as it bears upon the deeper currents of the social life of the 
world. But Mr. Spencer uses it only to illustrate the compara- 
tively superficial law of waste and repair. Society with him is 
“a mutual-safety confederation” and nothing more, a joint-stock 
company, a voluntary association for amity and defense. 

But think for a moment what this physiological figure means. 
The organic unity of the whole would speak of some great total 
of things, some all inclusive life of lives, in which and for which 
the several organs subsist,and toward which they all instinctively 
point asan end. This would already breathe of a God on the 
one hand and a conscience on the other. But are there any 
actual sociological facts that would give the analogy support ? 
There is no more obvious law in the organic world than that 
propagation is a sort of living on in an uninterrupted commu- 
nity of life. Men do not enter society, they are born in it; 
and the child is so long dependent on its parents that the con- 
tinuity of life is indissolubly sealed. Society breathes round us 
as our native air. Some schools of the sociological science are 
so impressed with this fact that they have invented a great Hu- 
manity-God, which goes on hovering as an over-soul through 
the ages, perduring as the generations sift away. It is a fiction 
of course; but the apotheosis of society is an indirect admoni- 
tion of the impossibility, in all broad and liberal induction, of 
shaking off the inference of a moral order in the world. At 
the head of this, the soul rises instinctively to God, and the re- 
flection of it is in the indefeasible imperatives which the con- 
science installs. 

In this conception of society as God-pervaded always, of 
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which the omnipresence of religion is a conclusive proof—as 
forever in the process of becoming in the direction of God's 
thought—we must cease to trump up the faded images of a 
transcendental dream. It meets the facts. It assimilates stu- 
pendous phenomena which the “mutual-safety” theory slurs 
over or ignores. Thus, for example, beneficence, which Mr. 
Spencer works at suspiringly and hard to find a place for it in 
his “industrial” scheme, and then lugs it in perforce,* is here 
discovered to be the deepest law. The law of losing the life 
and thereby finding it, of self-sacrifice, of disinterested use for 
the benefit of the whole, is no vagary of religious enthusiasm, 
no sweet vision of “the beautiful but impracticable Nazarene,” 
it is the ideal law toward which all society must move. “The 
universal basis of cooperation is the proportioning of benefits 
received to services rendered.”+ Yes! in a wholly commercial 
and mechanical view of life. Our analogy of the functional ac- 
tivity of the heart in the human system will place the matter in 
an immeasurably better light. The heart is where it is by vir- 
tue of an order of things made out for it in the womb of time, 
and it beats on, and beats on, in a kind of perpetual self-abne- 
gation, and has its fruition in beating itself away. It will get 
back, no doubt, its proportion of the general life. But its im- 
mediate office, the soul of its functional activity is, to give itself 
away to the good of the vital aggregate in which it works. 
This is benificence in the best use of the term, and there are 
everywhere illustrations of it, of how deep an undercurrent it is 
in social life, of how civilization advances as it enlarges its sway. 
In the family, for example, that unit of all social life, this is the 
pervading law. Here we see it in operation in no mere analog- 
ical way. The parents part with their life to their children, and 


*«Data of Ethics,” p. 147. Logically there can be nothing disinterested, 
nor strictly speaking voluntary, in a system of utilitarianism where autom- 
atism is the law. To one accustomed to respect the ordinary laws of think- 
ing it is constant irritation to see these incompatible notions pushed along 
complacently, and made to pull under the same yoke. “All voluntary ac- 
tions are reflex,” said Mr. Lewes, without one apparently suspecting that 
such language could only mean that all voluntary actions are involuntary. 

t“Data of Ethics,” p. 146, 
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find their life, indeed, in living it out in them. We are wont 
now to dwell too gloomily on the repulsive features of savage 
life; to picture to ourselves the primitive man just a little on 
the hither side of the wild beast which he captures for prey. 
We think upon him as living in a cave, or roaming the woods, 
a creature of appetite, now goaded by hunger to override all 
tenderest ties and plighted faith in his frenzy for food, then 
sleeping off a surfeit like a tiger in his lair. Where is your 
image of benificence in those primitive families where the man 
was a brute and the woman a slave? These pictures are drawn 
with no actual knowledge of the interior home-life of the primi- 
tive man, and in the interest of the theory that he emerged from 
the brute. Suppose that theory to be true, yet it is an infer- 
ence in every way proper to make from all that Ethnology, and 
Archeology, and the Science of Language have revealed, that 
whenever the distinctively human attributes came fairly into 
play, religion and conscience were promptly on hand, and that 
the distinction of right and wrong was instantaneously made. 
Religion appeared because of the brooding consciousness of a 
God in the primitive mind, and with it, it is impossible to 
imagine the conscience as lingering behind. 

Those who deal with this subject should constantly recur to 
the thought that when man emerged from the brute—if that 
event did actually take place in the indefinite time past—he 
came up a wan and not a drvte, the very turn of our idea being 
such as to require that there be something in man which is not 
in the brute. And since religion makes its appearance as far 
back and as low down as it is in any way possible to reach, we 
conclude—and are compelled to conclude—that the distinctively 
human attribute consists in the capacity to entertain the thought 
of God and the ethical behest which that thought implies. If 
so the parental affection of the primitive man, the love of chil- 
dren and the devotion to clan, were something immeasurably 
different from the most pathetic attachment of the mother bird 
for its fledglings or the bear for its cubs. It had an element of 
beneficence and self-sacrifice in it from the very first, differing 
from the blind animal impulse which for the object of its affec- 
tion will plunge incontinently into danger and into death. 
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But we must not fall into the error of confounding beneficence 
with purely eleemosynary acts. Beneficence is unselfish devo- 
tion to use for its own sake, and not with prime reference to the 
profits that are to be reapt. Thus defined it is easy to see that 
it can have only a surreptitious place in utilitarian ethics. There 
pleasure and pain in their chameleon aspects are the absorbing 
motives to right action, and so a man will always be giving with 
the expectation of receiving as much in return. “Complete 
living” is the watchword with Mr. Spencer, but he means com- 
plete living in that ideal state of “equilibrium” between “give” 
and “take.” To experience pleasure and escape pain is the 
highest motive of individual acts, and the enforcements of so- 
ciety differ from this only in the wider field they cover, and the 
more subtle ramifications they are able to make. It is easy to 
see that there is no place for love in such a scheme—love, the 
very nature of which is that it abnegates itself to another’s good. 

And exactly at this point it is that the true nature of con- 
science comes clearly to view. The hedonistic conception of it 
is arithmetically involved. It is a thing of infinite calculations 
and a most confusing complication of details. It is an elaborate 
log-book on a bewildering sea. Whereas the plain matter of 
fact is that in all the walks of life, from the very lowest to the 
very highest, and inferentially in every phase of human devel- 
opment, there is the quick oracle of love, the immediate flush 
of intuition, as to what is due to others in whatever is at the 
time on hand. Thus there lingers with me a sense always that 
I ought to do my best in anything in which I am engaged, not 
for the glory that will accrue, nor for any kind of remuneration 
that may follow, but because in falling short of that I immedi- 
ately see that somebody is wronged. This sense is always with 
me, and it is always with everybody else. It cannot be edu- 
cated by knowledge although through knowledge its sphere 
may be immeasurably enlarged. Whether a man knows little 
or much, whether he has miraculous skill or is the merest bun- 
gler in the world, there is an altruistic feeling always with him 
that he ought to do his best. It is identically the same judg- 
ment in every case. Do your best. Ask not the reason why. 
Roaming the woods for game, carrying grain to market, bid- 
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ding on exchange, plying trades, founding schools or factories, 
haranguing multitudes, deliberating in senate halls, managing 
a home—in every vocation, the humblest and loftiest, conscience 
is but the iterated whisper: “Do your best.” It is love’s ten- 
tacula shrinking back from that which is wrong. Contrariwise 
it is a remonstrance when the command is not obeyed. When 
my wood-sawyer “threw under” a large number of chunks that 
he ought to have split, he felt the rebuke within him that he 
was not doing his best. Doubtless as he continued the prac- 
tice the keenness of the admonition wore away, and there may 
have come a time in his history, when by his protracted refusal 
to let the moral faculty have its sway, it became so torpid and 
shrunken that men judging of him would say that he had no 
conscience left. I am not concerned now to touch upon so ex- 
treme a case; but this at all events we must accept as true, that 
every instance of evil is a conscious rebuff given to the moral 
sense. If finally its voice is hushed, and it chides no more—and 
some such state is not unfrequently witnessed in men who cross 
our paths—it is only an illustration of the settled principle in 
ethics, that conscience, like any other function, is strengthened 
by use,—that use, and not knowledge, is the condition of its 
growth. 

This brings me to the point in my discussion round which I 
have been hovering already too long. How is Christianity 
related to the moral sense? What was there in the workings 
of conscience, or in the history of religion, that needed to be 
supplemented by the revelation of God in Christ? Having 
settled it that conscience is not the mere product of sociological 
adjustment, but has its roots in God, that it takes its rise in the 
deepest springs of humanity, as these trace upward to that or- 
ganic unity which is the all-inclusive life of the whole, it follows 
that it must be a universal impartial revelation of God to the 
hearts of men. Men have hearts—it was assumed by utilitar- 
ianism that they were made up of heads alone. 

But we are now concerned to see what is involved in the 
point we have gained. An omnipresent, all pervasive God, 
wise and good in some way of analogue to these attributes in 

Vor. XIII. No. 1. 12 
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man; in whom, not in the sense of metaphor at all, but in real- 
ity, we live, and move, and have our being,—a God thus near 
the heart of humanity, everywhere and in all phases of its de- 
velopment, his life intertwining with the self-conscious life of all 
his creatures, it must needs be that he will impress upon them, 
equally and always, the eternal imperatives of the righteousness 
which he is. These teeming myriads that swarm on our earth, 
savage, civilized; heathen, Christian; bestial, pure; good, bad; 
seraphic, demoniac—over all the divine life broods, on the sup- 
position that the divine life is, with the same parental solicitude, 
and the same impartial endowment of the moral sense. This 
must be so. These creatures are moreover so constituted that 
they may yield a prompt acquiescence to the slightest breath. 
ings of the divine, or their obedience may be tardy or fitful, or 
they may not obey at all. But the impulse goes on all the 
same, albeit like the rain that falls upon the bosom of the im- 
pervious rock. God does not come and go; and hence it is 
that the moral judgment is everywhere the same, the simple dis- 
crimination of right and wrong. But “right is what God is, 
and wrong is what God is not;” and, therefore, in the endow- 
ment of conscience God is making a subjective revelation of 
himself to all grades and conditions of men, is indeed lighting 
every man that cometh into the world. Now why is not this 
subjective revelation sufficient ; why must it be supplemented by 
an objective, historical revelation of God in the flesh? If we 
wish to make good our proposition that Christ and the Con- 
science are always at one, we cannot afford to see them sepa- 
rated at this point. 

There is still another line of divergence which we cannot 
overlook. A revelation of God in conscience must in the na- 
ture of the case extend to the universal race of mankind; it can 
know no limitation of time or place. Whereas an objective 
revelation of God in Christ, coming as it must as a supernatural 
interfusion with the currents of human history, may linger for 
many long centuries with a discouraging fraction of the popu- 
lations of the globe. Must not the two at least be historically 
divorced ? 


In resolving these threads we must keep fast hold of the 
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proposition that conscience is but God’s voice in the soul, and 
Jesus is the same voice concreted in the flesh. Conscience is 
“deus in nobis,” the divine impulse welling up in the inarticu- 
late instinct of the moral sense ; Jesus is the eternal Logos com- 
ing forth into incarnate embodiment on the plane of our mortal 
life. The voice within is to be supplemented and emphasized 
by the same voice without; and of course the presumption is 
that although the channels are diverse the deliverance will be 
the same. It would be a hopeless tangle if anything the Son of 
Man should utter or do should contravene, or countermand, the 
unchallenged decisions of the tribunal within. Running over 
his life and discourses, testing his teachings to the utmost, both 
in what they actually were and in the fruit they produced, we 
find nothing to which the human conscience would not instinct- 
ively respond, nay, nothing which it would not appropriate as 
essentially its own. Contrariwise Jesus deliberately made the 
conscience the touchstone of all he had to say. Everything he 
uttered was to be carried to the bar of conduct, and there tried 
and illustrated by the same law in accordance with which all 
character is built up—and his religion was to be a religion of 
character or nothing at all. “If any man heareth these words 
of mine and doeth them;” “Whosoever doeth the will of the 
Father shall know of my teaching, whether it be of God’”’"—con- 
duct, where confessedly conscience ought to reign supreme, is 
the alembic into which all these wondrous truths of his are 
thrown, and they are to find their justification there. Moreover 
discipleship with him, in what must it consist? “If ye continue 
in my word”—that is if it gets the lease of conscience in your 
lives—“then are ye my disciples indeed.” “Whoso hath my 
commandments and keepeth them’—and no one can for a 
moment imagine that the commandments of Jesus were in any 


sense divergent from the avouchments of conscience—“he it is 
that loveth me.” “He that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be manifest” not only, but that he may have 
the corroborating illustration that his conscience can afford. 
Indeed so uniformly does our Lord appeal to the ¢uforial or 
illustrative power of conduct in confirmation of what he reveals 
and enjoins, that we cannot help wondering that so salient a 
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feature of his Gospel should have been so long relegated to a 
subordinate place. It is distinctively his way of calling men to 
faith in him. All other great sages and reformers reasoned, and 
reasoned, and reasoned ; his utterances fell in aphoristic fullness 
from his lips, and conviction was to be had by carrying them 
straightway to the life. 

And then also his unique figure cannot be more adequately 
described than by calling him the zxcarnate conscience of God. 
So his disciples rendered him, and so he rendered himself. He 
was the eternal Word of God, not now uttered as was its wont 
all over the world in the instinctive whispers of the oracle within, 
but embodied in a human life, the righteousness of God in the 
flesh. He came not to destroy this law—identically this law 
enthroned within—but to fulfill it, to take it out of the ceremo- 
nial entanglement of the past, and even from the rocky tablets 
on which it had been engraved, and engrave it ina human life— 
divine-human, for his righteousness shall be wholly commensu- 
rate with the conscience of God. Now righteousness is con- 
science coming out in act, provided conscience be so defined as 
always to imply a tacit reference unto God—and Jesus fulfilled 
all righteousness, and that was his mission in the world. 

This conception of Christ and his mission as the objective 
revelation in human history of the eternal righteousness of God, 
emblazoning its way by miracle, and gathering around it finally 
the pathetic halo of the great tragedy of the cross, is probably 
the widest generalization we can make of the facts, and when it 
comes to get the recognition it deserves it will bring into har- 
mony many of the otherwise hopelessly estranged elements of 
the religious thinking of to-day. At present we urge it as God’s 
own rehabilitation of conscience in the world, as putting down 
in time and sense, and within the limits of a human personality, 
the eternal archetype of all those virtues which the moral sense 
installs. Whatever else Jesus is—and I have no question that 
his vast figure crowds creation’s disk; that the eternities are 
condensed in him; that he is, indeed, all that can be meant by 
that dazzling imagery of the Apocalypse, the Angel standing 
in the sun; God in the sky, and Redeemer of men; Mediator ; 
Saviour; Everlasting Father; Prince of Peace—yet he is pre- 
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eminently the righteousness of God. And as God is always at 
work in the human soul with the righteous impulses which are 
the very broodings of his love, it can be no less than the con- 
summation of his providence, the 
—“one far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves,”"— 

that the same impulses should have a divine-human prefigure- 
ment in the sympathetic, concrete, experiences of flesh and 
blood. 

But a deeper matter remains to be touched. If it be granted 
that the objective revelation of God in Christ has its supreme 
office in supplementing and emphasizing the same eternal prin- 
ciples of righteousness which the conscience installs, where is 
the necessity of it, seeing that the enforcements of conscience 
are by supposition enough? Is not this whole matter of incor- 
porating God’s righteousness in the flesh a clear case of histori- 
cal surplusage in a world where economy is the law ? 

Our answer must take note of the correlated workings of 
religion and conscience in the evolution of the race. Religion 
is just as organic an element in human nature as is the moral 
sense, and so to begin with we are brought face to face with 
some inherent necessity requiring that these two Godward agen- 
cies, the outward and inner, should run parallel with each other 
in the experiences of men. But it is a necessity lying rather in 
the exigencies of religion than of the moral sense, though to 
some extent it must touch upon the territory of both. The 
office of religion is to carry the mind forward, more and more, 
toward an absolute conception of the supreme perfections of the 
Infinite One, who is always felt to be within and above the sum 
of things we see. Asa matter of fact the ideas men have enter- 
tained of the Deity have varied with the stages of their advance- 
ment, from the low, groveling, half-minded crudities of the 
fetich, through the frenzies of the Dionysia and the zsthetic 
ardors and refining cultus of the Amphictyonic god of Delphi, 
up to the one, sole, self-existent Jehovah of the Hebrew, thrice 
holy Lord God of Hosts, beside whom there is no other God. 
And even where the popular mind has settled into a monothe- 
istic faith, the justness and breadth of its conceptions have always 
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been an exact reflection of the moral and spiritual condition at 
the time attained. 

Now the point I wish to make is, that religion is essentially 
a matter of history; conscience is not. Religion often gropes ; 
conscience is unerring in its sphere. Religion has a long career 
of evolution before it, coming up from dark superstitions, and 
ogre hauntings, travailing in the throes of mighty revolutions, 
swept with the eddy of shifting civilizations, pulsing with every 
tide of philosophic thought, and yet bearing on forever toa 
deeper, fuller, more sympathetic, conception of the great God 
who is over us all. Conscience has no such conquests to make, 
performing its office in full, striking in to the particular right 
thing with the precision of God’s eye whenever and wherever 
it is permitted to strike. Nevertheless it shares these conquests 
in widening the field of its operations, and in carrying its decis- 
ions upward toward the ever-receding standard of absolute right. 

But conscience is not always obeyed, and sin is the result. 
Sin, which can have no rightful place in our sociological schemes, 
is the one stupendous fact in the universe of God which is in- 
separably linked with the great world-event of the coming of 
our Lord in the flesh. Of course, in a theme so high it might 
be presumption in any one to say that in any event he must 
have come. Perhaps if we could see down deep enough into 
the far-off eternal sources of the incarnate love of our Lord, we 
should find sufficient material to justify the hope that he must 
come to us, by and by, walking familiarly with us on our nether 
soil, even though the flowers of Eden were yet blooming on 
the sward. But the coming of our Lord is an historical event, 
and we must be able to see those tributary causes, which on the 
line of history run together and are consummated in it. If con- 
science had always been obeyed, and sin had not cast its bale- 
ful shadow over the hearts and lives of men, that particular ser- 
vice to religion, which we are about to note, Jesus had not been 
required to make, and there would have been no tragedy of the 
cross. But it is not in the nature of a free man to feel himself 
compelled to do right; and so conscience was disobeyed, and 
the moral order of the soul was broken up. 

Now this bad temper will creep out subtly into all the rela- 
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tions of life, befouling them all, and particularly poisoning the 
channels through which the currents of religious life are wont 
to flow. The effect lies before us in the history of the great 
ethnic religions, which are now being most thoroughly can- 
vassed for whatever lesson they will convey. Religious life in 
its outward manifestations cut loose from, or failed to retain its 
hold upon, the unambiguous promptings of the moral sense,— 
not that those promptings ever ceased, or were ever wholly as 
if they had ceased, but being habitually disobeyed, there fell an 
inevitable darkness, and moral blight over all those sacred of- 
fices in which the soul addresses itself unto its God. We are 
often appalled at the revolting immoralities of religion, not to 
speak of the superstition and intolerance, and fanaticism, and 
bigotry which always more or less creep into its holy offices, be- 
cause of the besetting and inveterate infirmities of men. We 
are compelled to look upon drunken orgies, and phallic frenzies, 
the sensual excesses of the wildest debauch, and not unfre- 
quently the immolation of human victims, in honor of the gods. 
Devil worship, magic, dark mutterings and peepings, dervish 
dances, cruel austerities and shocking bodily tortures, syste- 
matic asceticism practiced through centuries, all the arts of 
priest-craft and organized spiritual oppression, long and bloody 
wars, inquisitions, dungeons, guillotines, racks—all waving the 
white banner of religion over them, and seeming to be zealous 
in its name. 

These may be called the abuses of religion, through the ig- 
norance of men on the one hand, and the base and artful schem- 
ing of their ambitious leaders on the other. But we must look 
deeper. Religion is the quest of the soul for its God, and these 
immoralities were not possible except on the hypothesis of the 
previous breaking down of the moral nature of man. What 
are all these fanaticisms about; these self-tortures; these bloody 
expiations; these inspired madnesses; these unstinted pourings 
of the national wealth on the altars of the gods? They mean 
that God’s emphatic whisper in the soul has been disregarded, 
and that a consequent sense of the divine displeasure is at work; 
and the outward expedients are fanatical measures for buying 
him off. No doubt there will be a class of men always ready 
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to traffic in religion as they would traffic in the souls and bod- 
ies of men; but men would not so willingly be their dupes if 
there were not some inappeasable compunctions within. They 
were first chased by the Eumenides of a guilty conscience, and 
these were the means of putting them to sleep. The gift to the 
offended deity of the best they had, of the best the nation had, 
sheep, oxen, maidens, men, princes, kings themselves, will turn 
away his wrath, and bring back to the land its wonted prosper- 
ity and peace. This is, indeed, atoning immorality by a more 
monstrous immorality in its stead. But even so it is impossible 
to doubt that the outraged conscience promptly came forth from 
her violated sanctuary within, and unsparingly condemned these 
imposing cruelties as a fruitless evasion of her sovereign law. 
When the first Hebrew child was thrown in the bosom of the 
burning Moloch, there was, undoubtedly, besides the fearful 
shock to natural affection, a deep, long groan of conscience, 
both in parent and priest, protesting that the thing was not 
right. And that protest must go on, as the practice magnifies 
itself into an institution, until Josiah shall go down into Tophet 
and sweep the thing away. 

Still the human mind is bewitched; the infatuation in one 
shape or another continues, that by these exhausting outward 
sacrifices the defied sovereignty of conscience may be somehow 
atoned. This was the specific and inveterate disease of religion 
which the coming of our Lord was intended to heal. It was 
thought to hold its realm outside of, and exempt from, the sway 
of conscience, and to be mainly occupied with providing a quit- 
claim against her intrusive demands. There wasa long divorce- 
ment hanging like a nightmare on the world. The Jewish re- 
ligion, notwithstanding the supernatural providences that for 
thousands of years hemmed it in, was prostrate under this dis- 
ease as our Lord found it; and he administered to it in the most 
direct and most searching application of his divine skill. 

It is needless to draw out in detail the ethical bearings of the 
life and teachings of our Lord. We should begin with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, but, going on, the subject should grow on 
us, as we should hear him rebuking the ceremonial hollowness 
of his people, and probing their hypocrisy to the core. As al- 
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ready hinted we should find him adjourning every utterance of 
his to the tribunal of conduct, and insisting that the fruits of his 
ministry should be tested and accepted only in the stern con- 
flicts and fierce suffering-baptisms of active life. He would in- 
stall conscience once more in the fanes and closets whence in a 
long exile it had wandered forth; and he would have it under- 
stood that ‘neither in Mt. Gerizim nor yet at Jerusalem should 
men worship the Father; but they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.’ Without for a moment sup- 
posing that the sublime mysteries of redemption are exhausted 
in this feature of Christ's ministry on earth, we may neverthe- 
less with great emphasis and superabounding confidence declare 
that the religion of Jesus is precminently the religion of con- 
science, and that its specific office with reference to the other 
religions of the world is to teach them this great corrective rev- 
olutionizing truth. 

Mark well, it is not Christ’s distinction that he simply appeals 
to the supremacy of conscience—Socrates did that ; Buddha did 
that; numberless great religious teachers before Jesus did that; 
but he assumed to be himself the perfect embodiment of the 
righteousness of God—to speak out of this infinite endowment, 
but to refer everything pertaining to his claim and his doctrine 
to the bar of every man’s conscience, as in every-day life he will 
let it pronounce. This new thing was never dreamed of by any 
religious teacher so far as we know; they uniformly put them- 
selves forward as the messengers by whom God’s revelations 
were to be conveyed to men—/e as, in his person, a revelation 
of God, the figuring of the divine conscience in the flesh. Of 
course, then, conscience to conscience—the infinite conscience 
can only have assured contact with the finite conscience of man, 
and can look for an answering response in no other quarter. 

This is so large and summary a characteristic of the ministry of 
our Lord, that it has been recently urged with a great show of 
plausibility that Jesus did not come bringing a new religion 
into the world—he brought no religion at all into the world; 
he brought a revelation of God in the flesh; and so instead of 
setting his work up in coordinate rank with the other religions 

gVot. XIII. No. 1. 13 
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of the world, even with the confident hope of showing that it 
immeasurably overtops and must finally replace them all, we 
should rather consider it God’s timely palliative—his eternal 
righteousness breaking in upon human history to be the cor- 
rective of the world’s religious abberrations, by admonishing 
universally that a divine morality must be the soul of all piety, 
glow on every altar, and wing every Godward aspiration up- 
ward to its source.* Nota religion but a revelation, restoring 
the righteousness of God to the services and dogmas of reli- 
gion, whence the broken conscience of the race had thrust it 
forth. Thenceforward, more and more, slowly it is true, by 
what often seems to us in our short sightedness an age for a 
step, the revelation is destined to gain ground, until it shall 
finally pervade the religious thinking of the race, and the Lord’s 
own compendium shall sum up the general creed, “Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for ¢his is the law and the prophets.” Canon 
Liddon reflecting deeply on this aspect of our subject did not 
hesitate to say: “A complete morality meets all the practical 
ends of religion.” 

But a word of caution must be here thrown in. If the reli- 
gion of Jesus is preéminently the religion of conscience then the 


morality involved is by no means the “mere morality” so long 
under ban of the orthodox creed. That, indeed, is the poisoned 
product of the same deranging influences that turned the reli- 
gions of the world into fanaticism and form. It isa morality with 
self in the centre of it, and not God, and it is therefore no mo- 
rality at all. Conscience has its roots in God, and the morality 
of conscience implies a tacit self-renunciation to God who is 
“sreater than conscience,” or, as we superficially say, submission 
to his will. It is an easy thing, indeed, to put on the semblance 
of the virtues, to dispense alms and say prayers to be seen of 
men, to live upright and honorable lives with sole view to such 
perishable gain as falls within the scope of society to bestow; 


*Mr. Mulford in his “Republic of God” has worked up this novel senti- 
ment in a singularly suggestive and powerful way, startling the students 
of comparative religions out of their assumption, that Christianity must of 
course stand as one of the great ethnic religions of the world. 
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but such morality has no breath of conscience in it all, and 
whilst ordinarily standing aloof from religion, if it should ven- 
ture into that field, it must carry its blight with it, and turn sin- 
ister all the sweet ministries of the skies. Mere morality in re- 
ligion is hypocrisy of course, and it was against this that our 
Lord poured out his most denunciatory phrase. I can conceive 
of no greater absurdity than to identify the religion of Jesus 
with this. 

And here is the reason why we grow so warm against the 
conscience of the sociological school. A morality which has 
no principles ramifying beyond the experiences and necessities 
of our mortal estate, which springs up and develops under the 
operation of physical law, however specious it may look in its 
outward appearing, lacks the element which, by the very laws 
of our thinking, is necessary to make it real. Freedom is gone; 
God is gone; there is no morality there. To identify the reli- 
gion of Jesus with this paltry thing would be to make it a bub- 
ble and then crush it in our palms. Yet it is exactly this that 
Mr. Lecky and his coadjutors would have us do. Ransacking 
the history of Europe in a wide and laborious induction, they 
think they can trace distinctly the process by which Christianity 
passed out from its early ardors and enthusiasm for the marvel- 
ous, into a theological or dogmatic frame, thence on into entire 
coalescence with the principles of morality as the new-time phi- 
losophy has discovered these to be. Of course the inference is, 
in spite of Mr. Lecky’s glowing tribute to the character and 
teaching of Jesus and the marvel of his influence in the world, 
that the sun of Christianity has about this time set. First the 
marvel period in religion; then dogma; then the conflict be- 
tween dogma and the moral sense; then morality absorbing the 
whole—the purport of his work is that there are no exceptions 
to the rule, although in a strangely inconsistent way he has set 
Christianity above its sweep. No! the whole theory is wrong, 
and he should have discovered this in the concession he was 
obliged to make that Christianity in its inception embodied an 
original type of morality “differing not only in degree, but in 
kind” from that which Pagan religions enforced. That conces- 
sion is most remarkable, but the learned author has not tarried 
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sufficiently long on it to tell us what he means. If Christianity 
be an exception to the rule, because of the original type of mo- 
rality it flashed upon the world, why trace it down so assidu- 
ously through all those stages in course of which by hypothesis 
religions reel on to decay! 

Here our discussion must rest. Through all the maze of con- 
flicting sentiment, wrestling with the tangled speculations of 
those who in the joy of physical discovery would imprison all 
our highest and noblest impulses within the cheerless limits of 
a winter day, cold, bleak, with no reddening toward sunset, and 
night coming on, wild and murky, with no ray of light piercing 
hitherward through the gloom, no sun, no moon, no star, we 
are not ashamed to confess it, we have taken counsel of our 
fears, and let the instinctive shudder of our better nature have 
its perfect work. When morals become atheistic all is gone. 
If the religion of our dear Lord should drop into that blackness, 
O, then the cry of— 

“What is good for a bootless bene” 

might very well go up from every heart; and nowhere on the 
dreary horizon of our groping existence would there arise a 
glimmer of hope. But our fears have not been all. Shudder- 
ing at atheism—having an irrepressible horror for it in the mild- 
est of its forms, it is the very bloom and fruitage of this revul- 
sion that it should find in conscience the voice of God, and 
thence fly on swift pinion to the Son of Man as concreting that 
voice in the fiesh. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE LITURGICAL QUESTION, 


[Continued from the July number of 1881.] 
By Rev. F. W. Conrapb, D, D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN ORDER OF WORSHIP. 

The minister standing at the altar shall begin the service as here fol- 
loweth, the congregation standing until the end of the Creed. 

The Gloria Patri and the Kyrie may be said or sung. 

The Confession, the Creed and the Lord's Prayer may be said by the 
minister, or by the minister and congregation in concert. 

At the singing of the Gloria in Excelsis, the congregation shall again 
vise, and remain standing until the conclusion of the prayer. 


I, THE INTROIT. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen! 

The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before him 
and worship him. 

O Lord, open thou my lips and my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 

Let the words of my mouth and the meditations of my heart be accept- 
able in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. 

GLORIA PATRI. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen! 
Il, THE INTROIT. 

Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the assembly of his saints 
and to be had in reverence of all them that are about him. 

O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness: fear before him, all the 
earth. 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name together. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, &c. 

CONFESSION OF SIN, 

Dearly Beloved: The Holy Scriptures declare, that “if we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.” But they 
also assure us, that whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall find 
mercy. Let us, therefore, draw nigh unto God with true penitence and 
full assurance of faith that we may obtain forgiveness and find grace to 
help in time of need, through the atoning merits of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 


Let us pray. 
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Almighty and most merciful Father, unto whom all hearts are open, 
and all desires are known, all whose commandments are just, necessary, 
and good; we confess unto Thee, that we have erred and strayed from 
Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts. We have offended against Thy holy laws. We 
have left undone those things which we ought to have done; and we have 
done those things which we ought not to have done. but enter not, we 
beseech Thee, into judgment with us; for in Thy sight shall no man living 
be justified. As Thou desirest not the death of a sinner, but that he may 
turn from his wickedness and live—have mercy, O Lord, upon us, miser- 
able offenders, Spare Thou those, O God, who confess their faults, Re- 
store Thou those who are truly penitent, according to Thy gracious prom- 
ises declared unto mankind in Christ Jesus our Lord. And grant, O most 
merciful Father, that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober 
life, to the glory of Thy holy name, through Thy blessed Son, our Media- 
tor and Redeemer. 

THE KYRIE. 

O God, the Father in heaven, have mercy upon us! 

O God, the Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy upon us! 

O God, the Holy Ghost, have mercy upon us, and grant us Thy peace! 
Amen. 

APOSTLES’ CREED, 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 

And in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord, who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried; He descended into hell;* the third day 
He rose from the dead ; He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Christian Church, the com- 
munion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body ; 
and the life everlasting. Amen. 

READING OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 

Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will towards men. 
We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we 
give Thanks to Thee for Thy great glory, O Lord God, Heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only begotten Son Jesus Christ ; O Lord God, Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. 
Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us, 


*That is, into hades, the place of departed spirits. 


a 
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For Thou only art holy ; Thou only art the Lord; Thou only, O Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of God the Father. Amen, 
GENERAL PRAYER, 
HYMN, 
SERMON, 
PRAYER AND LORD'S PRAYER. 

Our Father, who art in heaven; Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven; Give us this 
day our daily bread; And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us; And lead us not into temptation; But deliver us 
from evil; For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 


ever andever. Amen, 
HYMN AND DOXOLOGY. 


BENEDICTION, 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 

The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
Amen. O*7, 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost be with you all, Amen. 

HISTORY AND EXPLANATION OF ITS PARTS. 
I. INTROIT. 

The word znztroit comes from the Latin zxzfroitus, which means 
entrance. It was applied to the passages of Scripture said or 
sung as the minister entered within the enclosure of the altar, 
and was an appropriate introductory to the public worship of 
God. 


Il, THE GLORIA PATRI. 

This is an ascription of praise to the Trinity, in the opening 
of an order of worship, addressed to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. It was introduced into the service of the ancient Church 
in early times, underwent various changes, and is found in most 
Lutheran liturgies. 

III, CONFESSION OF SIN, 

That “all have sinned” is a truth verified in the consciousness 
of every man, and under the promptings of conscience, confes- 
sion of sin has been made by the infliction of penance, the of- 
fering of sacrifices and the practice of ablutions. Conscious 
of the necessity of moral purity in appearing before God, the 
Greek and the Roman washed themselves before approaching 
the altars of their gods. The Jew washed his hands before he 
raised them to God in prayer, and the Mohammedan does the 
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same. The Roman Catholic Church still influenced by heathen 
and Jewish ideas of the efficacy of symbolic purifications, places 
vessels containing holy water at the doors of her sanctuaries, 
and invites the faithful to use it before engaging in worship. 
The Protestant, on the contrary, can not be satisfied with mere 
symbolical purification, knows of no other consecrated water 
save tears of sincere penitence, and of no other means through 
which to obtain mercy from God than the penitent confession 
of his guilt. Hence, divine service can not be introduced in 
Evangelical Churches more appropriately than by the confes- 
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sion of sin. 

Private confession and absolution, in their evangelical sense, 
were retained by Luther and preceded the communion, which 
was celebrated every Lord’s Day. Confession of sin did 
not constitute a part of the ordinary service in the Formule 
Missze and the German Mass. But subsequently, when the 
practice of private confession and absolution ceased in the 
churches, confession of sin was introduced as a part of the or- 
dinary service in the Lutheran churches as well as in those of 
the Reformed. The propriety and importance of making the 
confessions of sin a separate part of public worship, may be in- 
ferred from the sacrifices which God commanded the Jews to 
offer daily in the services of the tabernacle and of the temple, 
involving a confession of the sins of the people, and the expres- 
sion of faith in the blood of the Lamb of God, which cleanses 
from and takes away the sins of the world; and also from the 
frequency with which the duty of the confession of sin is en- 
joined in the Scriptures, and the assurances given to the believ- 
ing and penitent worshiper of pardon, through the atoning 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

IV. THE KYRIE. 

The Greek word “Kyrie,” being the vocative of Avrios, means 
Lord, and is employed to designate the repetition of the peti- 
tion “Lord, have mercy upon us” a number of times, immedi- 
ately after the confession of sin. It was taken from Ps. 123: 3, 
and was repeated by the Jews in their penitential utterances in 
the synagogue. It was addressed by the two blind men to 
Christ: “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on us,” and in- 
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troduced into the public service of the Christian Church in 
primitive times. It was varied both in its form and in the num 

ber of times it was repeated. The petition was sometimes 
changed from “Lord, have mercy upon us” into “Christ, have 
mercy upon us,” which was followed again by “Lord, have mercy 
upon us.” Its use was retained by the Greek (Russian) and the 
Roman Church. In the Romish Mass, each petition was re- 
peated three times. It was usually sung, not spoken, some- 
times in the Greek “Avrie /:/eison,” and sometimes in the ver- 
nacular tongue of the worshipers. Luther retained the use of 
it in the Formule Missz, but reduced the number of repetitions 
to three: “Lord,” “Christ,” and again “Lord, have mercy upon 
us.” It has been retained in this form in the public worship of 
our Church in Europe, and in most of the Lutheran liturgies 
in use in this country, the first three petitions of the Litany: 
“OQ God, the Father, have mercy upon us,” “O God, the Son, Re- 
deemer of the world, have mercy upon us,” “O God, the Holy 
Ghost, have mercy upon us, and grant us thy peace,” have been 
substituted for the ancient “Kyrie Eleison,” “Lord have mercy 
upon us,” “Christ, have mercy upon us,” “Lord, have mercy 
upon us.” 

As the petitions of which the Kyrie is composed are taken 
from the Old and New Testaments, and are called forth by the 
universal consciousness of sin and the longing for mercy and 
pardon, it is not strange that they found a place in the Jewish 
church service, were introduced into the worship of the primi- 
tive Church, and retained by both Catholics and Protestants in 
approaching God until this day. 

In this country, the Kyrie is sometimes sung by the choir 
and at other times spoken by the pastor. It is connected with 
and constitutes the concluding part of the confession of sin, 
than which nothing could be more scriptural, appropriate and 
edifying. 

V. THE REPETITION OF THE CREED, 

The Apostles’ Creed is the most ancient symbol of the Chris- 
tian Church, and was prepared and used in the early ages of 
Christianity. It was called into existence by the rise of various 


Voi. XIII. No. 1. 14 
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heresies, which it was designed to correct, and while it proved 
an antidote to error, it became at the same time a badge of 
truth worn by every true believer. It was committed to mem- 
ory by catechumens and publicly repeated by them at their bap- 
tism. At first it was regarded as secret and was not used as a 
part of public worship. It is said that in the year A. D. 411, 
Peter Fullo, bishop of Antioch, first introduced the regular 
reading of it into the Church. His example was followed by 
Timotheus, bishop of Constantinople, in A. D. 511. In the 
year 589, the Council of Toledo in Spain, ordained that the Ni- 
cene Creed should be repeated in all the churches of Spain and 
Gaul, and thence this practice spread to France and Germany 
under Charles the Great. In the Romish Church it did not be- 
come an integral part of the Mass until the year 1o14. It was 
spoken, or rather sung in concert. Luther retained this prac- 
tice, but instead of the Latin he composed the well-known 
hymn “Vir glauben all an einen Gott” (“We all believe in one 
God”), which was generally sung in the German churches. The 
singing or repetition of the Apostles’ Creed in concert, has been 
continued to a greater or less extent in the Lutheran Church 
from the Reformation until now, and it has so commended itself 
to Protestants generally that its use has become universal in the 
Episcopal, and it has also been introduced into other Evangel- 
ical churches. 

The propriety of the use of the Creed in public worship is 
sustained by the following considerations: The Scriptures fre- 
quently enjoin the duty upon Christians to confess Christ before 
men, and to profess their faith “in the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
The primitive Christians repeated the profession of their faith 
every Lord’s Day, by the repetition of the Creed before the cel- 
ebration of the Lord’s Supper. In the fifth century this prac- 
tice became very general as a part of public worship in the 
sanctuary, and has been continued both by Catholics and Prot- 
estants until now. Luther repeated it every morning and even- 
ing in his private devotions, recommended this practice to all 
Christians, and retained it as a part of public worship. By the 
repetition of the Creed, the Christian renews the profession of 
his faith, rebukes the world for denying the Lord that bought 
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them, and becomes a witness of God and his Christ. The bap- 
tized children of the Church are thereby reminded of the vows 
made in their name at baptism, impressed with the great truths 
of Christianity, shielded against the insidious wiles of error and 
led to confirm their baptismal vows by professing the name of 
Jesus. This practice is not only theoretically scriptural, but it 
has proven experimentally devotional, and practically useful. 
From the time it was first introduced it has retained a promi- 
nent position in the public worship of the sanctuary, and so 
strongly has it commended itself to favor that even the Puri- 
tans, whose fathers rejected its use, now confess their mistake, 
and recommend the use of the Creed in public worship. And 
as the Apostles’ is the the common Creed of the One Holy, 
Catholic Church, the constant repetition of it by all denomina- 
tions of Christians, can not but tend to the promotion of the 
catholicity of Christianity and the unity of the Church of Christ. 


VI, THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 

The Gloria in Excelsis is as old if not older, in both its ori- 
gin and use, than the Kyrie, and among all hymns is one of the 
most sublime and soul inspiring. It is a paraphrase of the 
ascription of praise by the angels at the birth of Christ: “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men.” Additions were made to it from time to time. It ap- 
peared in the apostolic constitutions in an extended and im- 
proved form, which culminated eventually in the complete and 
inimitable form in which it appears in the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer, and in the more recent English Lutheran Lit- 
urgies and Orders of Worship. Its authorship was ascribed to 
Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, in A. D. 368. Athanasius says it 
was used in the churches in his day, A. D. 373. In modern 
times its use has become general, not only in the Romish but 
also in all liturgical Protestant denominations. 


VII, THE READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
This constituted a part of the Jewish worship, and was car- 
ried over into that of the apostolic, and continued in the ser- 


vice of the primitive Church. The Jews read the law and the 
prophets, and the early Christians added the gospels and 
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epistles. In the eighth century, a selection of the most impor- 
tant parts of the gospels and of the epistles was made, so ar- 
ranged as to present the gospel history of Christ connectedly, 
and to illustrate each part by a corresponding selection from 
the epistles, and adapted to each Sabbath in the ecclesiastical 
year. These are called the fericopes. The reading of them 
was retained by Luther, and the practice has been continued in 
the Lutheran Church ever since. The fericopes have also been 
chosen as prescribed texts by the Lutheran clergy of Europe. 
In this country the gospels and epistles are read in many Luth- 
eran churches, while in others other passages are chosen and 
read, adapted to the subject on which the minister proposes to 
preach, 
VIII, THE HYMNS, 

In the earliest ages the Psalms were sung both in public and 
private worship. The first hymns were written in the latter 
part of the second century. They were characterized by fre- 
quent allusions to the Trinity, ascribed divinity to Christ, and 
were dogmatically orthodox and exerted a potent influence 
against heresy. To counteract their moulding power the here- 
tics adopted various plans. Paul, of Samosata, opposed the in- 
troduction of any new hymns, and insisted on singing the Psalms 
alone, while Arius endeavored to supplant them by composing 
hymns of a more practical character, enjoining morality and 
virtue, and adapted for use under various circumstances of life. 
These hymns, being better understood, more agreeable to the 
popular taste and sung in the most artistic and impressive man- 
ner, captivated the people, inoculated them with error, and led 
them away from the truth. To counteract this, the Council of 
Laodicea forbade the singing of these hymns, but some, like 
Gregory of Nizan and Chrysostom, labored to check the spread 
of heresy, by improving the orthodox hymns and the music of 
the Church. 

The Reformed Church of the time of Calvin and Beza, con- 
fined itself to the use of the Psalms, but the Lutheran Church 
did not thus circumscribe its psalmody, but prepared and used 
hymns suitable to all the purposes of both public and private 
devotion. The first German hymn was printed by Luther in 
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1523, who composed and translated thirty-seven in all. This 
number was so constantly increased that in 1751 a collection of 
50,000 German hymns was issued. In 1843 they had increased 
to 80,000, and at present number not less than 100,000. In her 
own tongue the Lutheran Church possesses a richer hymnolog- 
ical treasure than any other denomination on earth. 


IX, THE GENERAL PRAYER, 

In the early Church this prayer followed the sermon, because 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated immediately after its utter- 
ance, but as it subsequently ceased to be celebrated at every 
public service its placed was changed, and it was offered before 
the sermon. This is the case in the new Prussian liturgy, and 
in every Lutheran liturgy adopted in America, except the 
Church Book of the General Council, in whose order of service 
it is placed after the sermon. 

The principal parts of the General Prayer in the Lutheran 
Church are as follows: 1. Petitions for the preservation of the 
Christian Church, her teachers and servants in the pure doc- 
trine and faith; 2. For the king and his house, the government 
and all in authority, civil or military, to whom the peace and 
welfare of the State is entrusted; 3. For the blessing of God 
upon the training of children and youth, and upon every hon- 
est vocation for sustenance; 4. For the turning away of all 
plagues, for favorable weather, and for all the sick, forsaken and 
suffering; 5. For a peaceful and happy death. 

X, THE SERMON, 

In the Romish Church the sermon was regarded as unneces- 
sary for believers, and designed only for the catechumens, Jews 
and heathen, who were alone permitted to hear it, and the Mass 
was regarded as the principal means for the sanctification of the 
faithful. Preaching, thus perverted from its original design, de- 
generated in character and lost its controlling influence. The 
Reformation redeemed it and restored the pulpit to its true posi- 
tion. The Reformers regarded the sermon as the principal 
part of public service, in accordance with scripture precept and 
in imitation of apostolic example. The sermons of the Refor- 
mation period were mostly polemic and exegetical. The preach- 
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ers assailed the errors of Rome, and defended the doctrines and 
principles of Protestantism; they expounded the Scriptures, and 
enforced their practical duties upon the people. The position 
given to the sermon and the character of the preaching furnish 
the true index to the state of the Church at any period. 


XI, THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The use of the Lord’s Prayer in the public worship of God 
was introduced by the ancient Church, and was continued in 
subsequent ages. Its devotional character, and the propriety 
of its repetition, were so manifest that its use was continued in 
the Lutheran and in other Protestant Churches. It was re- 
peated by the officiating minister on bended knees, and repeated 
by the congregation with bowed heads. It was, however, rec- 
ommended that it should be repeated but once at the same ser- 
vice in the Lutheran churches, instead of three times, as was 
customary in the Romish Church. 


XII. THE BENEDICTION, 

To the Aaronic benediction—*The Lord bless thee,” &c.—as 
contained in the Old Testament and used in the worship of the 
Jewish dispensation, was appended in the Christian Churches: 
“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen.” The apostolic benediction, as used in the prim- 
itive Church was: “The grace of the Lord, Jesus Christ,” &c. 
The apostolic greeting was: “The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, keep your hearts and minds through Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life.” This was used, at times, as a benedic- 
tion, instead of the Aaronic or apostolic benedictions, which 
were sometimes interchanged, and this practice of varying the 
benedictions obtains in the Lutheran Church until the pres- 
ent time. 

In favor of the above, or a similar order of worship, we pre- 
sent the following considerations : 

I. IT IS SCRIPTURAL IN ITS ORIGIN, 

God himself is the author of the liturgical principle in wor- 
ship. He formed the ideal of a church service and actualized 
it, in inditing the parts contained in the ritual or liturgy pro- 
vided for the Jewish Church, and according to which the relig- 
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ious exercises of both the tabernacle and temple were conducted. 
While the parts which were peculiar to the Mosaic dispensation 
lost their significance and ceased to be used after its abrogation, 
other parts, especially the Psalms, contained truths so general 
in their character as to be adapted both to private devotion and 
public worship in all dispensations. Under this conviction, the 
Apostolic Church not only continued to praise God with Psalms 
in the sanctuary, but also made “melody in their hearts,” by 
singing “hymns and spiritual songs unto the Lord.” And as 
the liturgical principle, which led the Primitive Church to origi- 
nate and use a liturgical service, was utilized in the Old Testa- 
ment, so may every part thereof be traced to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 
Il, IT IS LEGITIMATE IN ITS DEVELOPMENTS, 

The principles of church government revealed in the New 
Testament, were left to be formulated and put into practical 
operation as the exigencies of the Church might demand. 
The same may be said of the principles of worship. No com- 
plete form of service was provided, and the Church was left to 
conduct public worship according to her own discretion, experi- 
ence and observation under the guidance of the Spirit. In the 
enjoyment of this liberty wherewith Christ had made her free, 
the early Church exercised her spiritual gifts in free prayer, 
sang “hymns to Christ as God” as well as psalms, and origi- 
nated the Introit, the Gloria Patri, a form of Confession, the 
Kyrie, the Apostles’ Creed, the Gloria in Excelsis, and intro- 
duced them into the public worship of God, together with the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is manifest, therefore, that the above service 
is the product of a free development, no less legitimate than 
that of church government. And to debar the Church from 
the right to develop the liturgical principle by preparing and 
using devotional forms in worship, would be as irrational as it 
would be by a similar restriction, to confine her to the singing 
of the Psalms, and prevent her from developing her hymnolog- 
ical talent and devotional spirit in the Christian dispensation. 

Ill, IT IS COMPLETE IN ITS CONSTITUTION. 

Public worship has its ideal, and a church service is designed 

to realize it. Its parts may be determined by Christian experi- 
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ence, scriptural declarations and ecclesiastical usage. From 
their combined testimony, we may learn that adoration, ascrip- 
tions of praise and thanksgiving, confession of sin, profession of 
faith, the reading of the Scriptures, and prayer for pardon and 
grace, are constituent parts of an evangelical church service, 
and they are all found in the order of worship given above. 
Not only is it complete as a whole, but each of its parts is com- 
plete in itself. Nothing can be added to any part of it which 
would not mar it, and nothing can be taken from it, that would 
not leave a void felt by every devout worshiper, who has be- 
come accustomed to its use in the house of God. 


IV. IT IS IN THE BEST DEVOTIONAL STYLE, 

It is not only complete in its parts, but also consonant in its 
devotional conceptions and forms of expression. We do not 
doubt that Christian divines of later times, equally gifted with 
liturgical talent might have prepared forms of worship equal if 
not superior to those transmitted to us by the Church of the 
primitive ages. But it is equally true, that no one has appeared 
who proved equal to the task, and those who have attempted 
to supersede it, either by a purely extemporaneous service, or 
one combined with many other parts, have alike signally failed. 

The opening sentences (introits) are inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, and the Gloria Patri is an amplification of the angelic 
ascriptions of praise to God at the birth of Christ. The form 
of confession in its depth, comprehensiveness, and devotional 
expression has not been excelled by modern liturgists. The 
Kyrie is a paraphrase of the prayer of Bartimeus. The Apos- 
tles’ Creed has been accepted without change by all Christen- 
dom. The Gloria in Excelsis is one of the loftiest of hymns, 
and is excelled only by the Te Deum. They may be surpassed 
in heaven, but they have certainly never been equaled on earth. 
The Lord’s Prayer is the perfect expression from the lips of 
Truth, so simple, that it is adapted to the devotions of child- 
hood, and so profound and comprehensive, as to embrace the 
wants of all conditions of men in their private devotions, as 
well as in the sanctuary of God. 

In the number, variety and devotional style of its parts, and 
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in beauty and force of expression, this order of worship may 
justly be regarded as the highest product of the intelligence, 
piety, culture and taste, guided by the devotional spirit of the 
Church of Christ. 

V. IT SUPPLIES A COMMON WANT, 

Man, as a new creature in Christ Jesus, has peculiar spiritual 
as well as common devotional wants. Accordingly, every de- 
vout worshiper in approaching God, becomes conscious of the 
same spiritual needs and desires, and the design of a church 
service is to give suitable expression to them as realized in 
scriptural experience. A careful examination of the ascriptions 
of praise, thanksgivings, confessions, profession, supplications 
and intercessions found in prose and verse in the above order 
of worship, will show that it fully meets the common wants 
and desires of all true Christians. 

It is equally true that believers have also peculiar wants, 
varying with the changes that take place in their circumstances, 
relations and experience, to satisfy which no adequate forms 
can be prepared. What is true of individuals in this respect is 
also verified in the history of families and congregations. While 
free prayer is adapted to meet the special wants of believers in the 
closet, at the family altar and in the pulpit, the church service 
is equally well adapted to meet the common wants of all wor- 
shipers in the house of the Lord. The supposition that an 
impromptu, extemporaneous service can fully and in the best 
manner supply both the common and special wants of believ- 
ers, in public as well as in private worship, rendering all forms 
of worship unnecessary, is just as untenable as the opposite sup- 
position, that a Book of Worship, containing church service, 
with other forms of devotion, can supply all the peculiar wants 
of individuals, families and congregations, rendering free prayer 
unnecessary. Both these views are extremes which have proved 
practically unsatisfactory, if not down-right failures. The view 
maintained in this article, constitutes the mean, and while it 
fully meets the special wants of Christians through extempora- 
neous prayer, it supplies at the same time their common wants, 
through an order of worship. 


VoL. XIII. No.1. 15 
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VI, IT RESTORES WORSHIP TO ITS TRUE POSITION IN THE SANCTUARY. 

The capacity for worship is a distinguishing characteristic of 
reason. The deterioration of reason, through the fall, leaves man 
capable of rendering rational worship only ; his transformation, 
through grace, into a new creature in Christ Jesus, capacitates 
him to render spiritual worship. This is the highest exercise 
of a regenerated spirit, because it brings it into communion 
with God, calls out its purest desires and aspirations, assimilates 
it to the character of Jehovah, and while it imparts spiritual 
strength and joy, prompts at the same time to deeds of charity 
and mercy. 

Worship and preaching constitute the chief parts of the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The end of the former is the cultivation 
of the spirit of devotion, that of the latter the imparting of in- 
struction, resulting in holiness and usefulness. The essential 
means employed by each is truth; in worship, in the impres- 
sive language of devotion, interspersed with the beautiful forms 
of poetry and music; in preaching in the form of appropriate 
diction and eloquence. Each occupies an important position, 
and the one must neither exclude nor encroach upon that of 
the other. 

Romanism has removed the pulpit to one side, and placed the 
altar in its place in the centre of its cathedrals, significant of the 
fact, that Roman Catholicism has encroached upon the province 
of preaching, and by a perversion of the true ends and charac- 
ter of worship given it an unscriptural position in its religious 
services. Puritanism, on the other hand, has banished the altar 
from its churches and furnished them with the pulpit alone, illus- 
trative of the fact, that the Puritan denominations have so exalted 
and over-estimated preaching as to depreciate, in a correspond- 
ing degree, the position and value of worship, and while they 
have made laudable efforts to supply their pulpits with good 
preachers they have lamentably neglected the claims of the 
altar, made no proper provision for conducting public worship, 
and left it to the subjective, impromptu utterances of their 
preachers, subject to all the idiosyncrasies and improprieties to 
which lack of devotional spirit and gifts, frames of mind and in- 
disposition, may expose them. As a consequence, the sermon 
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becomes almost everything and worship almost nothing in the 
estimation of their members. Multitudes of them go to church, 
not to worship, but to hear preaching. Deeming the time de- 
voted to that part of the exercises of little use to them, they 
come late, and should they be in time to hear the sermon and 
leave before the last hymn or doxology is sung, they would feel 
that they had derived the full benefit of the service and lost 
nothing in being absent from and taking no part in worship. 
Protestantism, as represented by Luther, adjusted the relative 
claims of the pulpit and the altar, and gave not only to preach- 
ing, but also to worship, its true position. And in bringing 
about “a consummation so devoutly to be wished,” there is noth- 
ing that has contributed so large a share of influence, as the 
beautiful, scriptural and edifying parts of the Lutheran Order 
of Worshi>. 
VII, IT IS THE CONSERVATOR OF ORTHODOXY, 

The doctrine of the Trinity, involving the divinity and vica- 
rious atonement of Christ, and the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, is the bulwark of the Orthodox system of truth. It 
is entrenched by the (Ecumenical Creeds in an impregnable 
fortress. It is enshrined in the Church at the altar of God, 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and pervades his sanctuary 
like an atmosphere. It is difficult to see how any one accus- 
tomed from childhood to repeat the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to sing the Gloria Patri, the Kyrie and the 
Gloria in Excelsis, can ever become an Arian or a Socinian. 
As the doctrine of the Trinity is the foundation of Christianity, 
and the point of incessant assault by Rationalists, the value of the 
church service in conserving it, can not well be over-estimated. 

John Randolph tells us that the impressions made upon him 
by the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, taught him by his 
mother, saved him, while Embassador to France, from adopt- 
ing the principles of French infidelity. It has been well said, 
“Let me make the songs of a nation and I care not who makes 
its laws.” And the liturgist might with equal emphasis say : 
“Let me select the hymns and forms of worship of a Church and 
I care not who makes its creed.” The Arians disseminated their 
errors in song, and Luther’s hymns became the heralds of evan- 
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gelical truth and worship. The same may be said of the An- 
glican liturgy and its church service. A striking testimony to 
the value of a liturgy in fostering orthodox truth, and the dan- 
ger resulting from the inroads of error without a liturgy, was 
recently given by Prof. Edwards A. Park, late professor of the- 
ology in the Congregational Seminary at Andover, Mass., in 
his address before the Congregational Ministers in Boston. In 
contrasting the Episcopal with the Congregational Church, he 
said, in referring to the Episcopalians: “They have a liturgical 
service which reiterates in various and emphatic forms the great 
truths of orthodoxy. If their minister be a Unitarian, there is 
the Liturgy which holds up the Trinitarian doctrine before the 
people.” He declared the Liturgy to be “the bulwark of the 
Church.” Then, turning to the people of his own household 
of faith, he said with emphasis: “We have nothing like this to 
depend upon. We are left with no established ceremonial; with 
no fixed services; with nothing but the truth; and when we 
give up the truth inch by inch, doctrine by doctrine, and receive 
into our ministry all respectable applicants whatever their creed 
may be, then I can only say, with all possible respect to our 
Congregational brethren, ‘7he Episcopalians are not fools.” 

VIII, IT SECURES THE REALIZATION OF THE “COMMUNION OF SAINTS” IN 

THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL, 

Rev. Charles A. Stork, D. D., Professor of Theology in the 
Gettysburg Seminary, in his essay on “Liturgical Forms in Wor- 
ship,” read before the Lutheran Diet in Philadelphia in 1877, 
sets forth the influence of a uniform liturgical service, in pre- 
serving unbroken the communion of saints in all ages and dis- 
pensations, both on earth and in heaven, in a manner so clear, 
beautiful and impressive that we transcribe from it the follow- 
ing extracts in support of the position stated above. 

“Men do not worship together simply to make a recognition 
of God, as an official act, so to speak, but also to satisfy the de- 
sire for fellowship. That desire is laid deep in human nature ; 
and the revelation of a new fellowship in Christ makes it still 
deeper.” We are all baptized into one body; “and that is the 
body of Christ.” And as members of that body we “are memn- 
bers one of another.” “Now, of this new fellowship, public wor- 
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ship is, perhaps, the most vivid, palpable realization we can 
have. It is as old as the little company in the beginning of the 
Christian Church; it is as new as the last church service, in 
which together, we adored our God. We know the power of 
that common stream of worship in which we are borne, as on 
a mighty current, into regions of holy thought, and aspirations, 
and adoration, that we never reach alone. * * But would 
not the sense of fellowship be as vivid with a free prayer, a mov- 
able order? I answer, yes, and no. Yes, so far as the commu- 
nion of saints is expressed by that one assembly. No, when 
we reflect that the communion of saints embraces not only the 
present, but also the past; 
“Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 

But it is ove host, and the fellowship extends backward and up- 
ward as well as to those on the earth with us now. This com- 
munion with the Church of the past, is not so palpable a fact 
as the fellowship with the Church of the present. But it is, 
nevertheless, a fact; and the Church can not with impunity ig- 
nore it. 

The “communion of saints” is brought to consciousness in 
one very intense way by the use, in worship, of the same order 
and forms, nay, the very words and cadences used by the gen- 
erations of the saints before us. There is a power in words. 
They are “winged,” in Homer's subtle phrase, with the swift 
motion and thrill of life. We know the power a word has to 
bring forth a vague thought, an elusive feeling; spoken, it is 
fixed; it comes forth out of the empty, the impalpable, into the 
concrete. We know, too, the power of old words; how a phrase, 
a cadence, a web of thought and feeling woven up in familiar 
expression, brings with it a power more than its own, a color, 
a fragrance, a warm breath, in which the dead words and phrases 
palpitate with a glow of life. 

This power of association is just the secret that lies in the 
power of an old liturgy; the prayer, the praise, the confession, 
the adoration, are instinct with a life more than their own, the 
life of past generations, the life of the Church once breathed 
through them, and yet warm in them. It is a palpable, almost 
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sensible realization of the mystic fellowship that runs through 
the Church universal. A prayer that has been prayed by my 
father, and before him by his father, and so for centuries back- 
ward gathers on its petitions the yearning breath of generation 
after generation, is a very different thing from the petition just 
made for me and uttered for the first time. Every word vibrates 
with a thrill of joys, sorrows, hopes, devout aspirations, once 
warm, and though past, not extinct. I feel in that vibration the 
harmony of the Christian fellowship through the ages, as in the 
sound of the voices praying or confessing by my side, I feel the 
harmony of the present communion of saints. So that our 
confessions and anthems, our collects and doxologies do for the 
past what our public assembly and presence with each other do 
for the present,—they make palpable, actual, the “Communion 
of Saints.” 

And thus we might proceed and show that, as truth is the 
incorruptible seed of regeneration, and the purifying power of 
sanctification, and that, as this service is constituted of saving 
truth in its clearest and most impressive form, it must be pecu- 
liarly adapted to awaken and strengthen faith, to enkindle love 
and inspire reverence, the indispensable characteristics of true 
devotion and piety. Promotive of “unity in doctrine,” and of 
a healthy uniformity in practice, it moulds worshipers into a 
homogeneous communion, kindly affectioned towards each 
other, and devoted to the Church whose name they bear. And 
as true worship, piety and church love prove the strongest 
incentives to liberality and Christian activity in every depart- 
ment of religious effort, it follows that the regular and devout 
use of such an order of worship, together with correspond- 
ing liturgical forms adapted to special occasions, cannot but 
tend to add to the number and to advance the prosperity of a 
denomination. 

The correctness of these statements is verified in the history 
of the Cultus and Liturgies of the Christian Church. Notwith- 
standing the errors and length of the Mass, and its performance 


in an unknown tongue, its power over the masses has proven 
the bulwark of Romanism. Take away the Book of Common 
Prayer, with its morning, evening and special services, and the 
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strongest bond of the union and strength of the Anglican 
Church would be removed. And but for the conservative 
power exerted by the liturgies of the sixteenth century, ration- 
alism would have removed the old orthodox landmarks of the 
Lutheran Church, and threatened, if not destroyed her very ex- 
istence. The confessions made, and the complaints uttered by 
distinguished divines of the non-liturgical churches, corroborate 
the views herein presented. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.— Zhe Book Opened, or an Analysis of the 
Bible, by Rev. Dr. Alfred Nevin. Zhe Secret of Power, and other ser- 
mons, by Alexander Maclaren. A Compend of Baptism, by W. Hamil- 
ton, D. D. Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament, vol. 19, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, vol, 20, -pistles of Jamesand John. Zhe Juterna- 
tional Revision Commentary on the New Testament, by British and Amer- 
ican scholars, edited by Dr. P. Schaff; vol. on the Gospel according to St, 
Luke, by Prof. M. B. Riddle, D. D.; vol. on Acts by J. S. Howson, D, D., 
and Canon Spence. Logtc and Life, with other sermons, by Rev. H. 5, 
Holland, Purgatory, doctrinally, practically and historically opened, by 
Alex. McKenzie, D. D. J/oses and the Prephets (see notice), by W. H. 
Green, D. D, A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, embracing the marginal readings of the English Revisers as 
well as those of the American Committee, by John A, Thoms, published by 
consent of the Universities. Ze Land and the Book, or Biblical illustra- 
tions drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the 
Holy Land, vol. ii., Central Palestine and Phoenicia, by W. M. Thomp- 
son, D. D. A Religious Encyclopedia, or dictionary of Biblical, histori- 
cal, doctrinal and practical theology, based on the Real Encyclopedia of 
Herzog, Plitt and Hauck, edited by Philip Schaff, D. D., Rev. S. A. Jack- 
son, and Rev, D. S. Schaff. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL,—Easy Star Lessons, by R. A. Proc- 
tor, with 48 star maps, giving complete views and accounts of the Constel- 
lations, Lm piricaland Rational Psychology, embracing cognitions, feel- 
ings and volitions, by A. Schuyler. Science without God, from the French 
by Rosa Corder, Science and Sentiment, Essays chiefly Philosophical, by 
Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D. Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth, as op- 
posed to Agnosticism, being a treatise on Applied Logic, by Jas, McCosh, 
D, D., LL. D. Study of Spinoza, by James Martineau. Schelling’s Tran- 
scendental Idealism, a critical exposition by Prof. 1, Watson, Final Causes, 
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by Paul Janet, translated by W. Affleck. Christian Ethics, special part, 
Second Division, Social Ethics, translated by S. Taylor. Zhe Theories of 
Darwin, by Rudolf Schmid (see notice). 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—foditical History of Recent Times, 
1816-1875, with special reference to Germany, by W. Miiller, revised and 
enlarged by the author, and translated with an Appendix covering the pe- 
riod from 1876-1881 by Rev. J. P. Peters. Forty Years in the Turkish 
Empire, or memoirs of Rev. W. Goodell, D. D., by Dr, E. D, G, Prime. 
Life of Haydn, from the German by G, P. Upton (Biographies of Musi- 
cians). Development of English Literature and Language, by Alfred H. 
Welsh. Zhe Russian Empire, Historical and Descriptive, by J. Geddie. 
The Mississippi, by Francis Vinton Greene, (Campaigns of the Civil War). 
Legendary History of Rome, from the founding of the City of Romulus, 
753 b. C. to the burning of the city by the Gauls B. C. 390, by Titus Peta- 
vius Livius, translated from the original text by G. Baker. Corea, the 
Hermit Nation, by Wm. E, Griffis, author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” a 
first attempt to treat Corea and the Coreans historically. Life of Edwin 
H. Chapin, D. D., by Sumner Ellis, D. D. Edward T/1., by Rev. W. 
Warburton (Epochs of Mod History). ohn Huss, the Commencement 
of resistance to Papal authority on the part of the inferior clergy, a new 
biography by A. H. Wratislaw. Zhe Life and Labors of Charles H. Spur- 
geon, the faithful preacher, the devoted pastor, the noble philanthropist, 
the beloved college president, and the voluminous writer, by G, C, Need- 
ham. ras and Characters of History, by W.R. Williams. Zhe Sev- 
enth Great Oriental Monarchy, or the geography, history, and antiquities 
of the Sessanian or New Persian empire, collected and illustrated from an- 
cient and modern sources, by G. Rawlinson. Moravian Missions, twelve 
Lectures by A.C. Thompson, D. D. A History of the Anabaptists in 
Switzerland, by H.S. Burrage. The Beginnings of History, by Francois 
Lenormont (see notice). 

MISCELLANEOUS,—J/y Portfolio, a Collection of Essays on various sub- 
jects, as “A Pastor of the Last Generation,” “Christian Theory of Amuse- 
ments,” “Woman Suffrage,” etc., by Austin Phelps, D. D. Zhe Jrish 
Question, by D. Bennett King, Prof. in Lafayette College. A Comfen- 
dium and Comparative View of the Thirty-eight State Laws of Marriage 
and Divorce, in the United States (1882), by C. Noble. emnsy/vania 
Dutch and other Essays, by Phebe E, Gibbons. /dy/s of Norway and 
other Poems, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeson. Lieut, Danenhower's Narra- 
tive of the “ Feannette.” Introduction to the Study of English Literature 
and Literay Criticism, designed for the use of schools, seminaries, and 
Colleges, in two vols., vol. 1, Poetry, by James Balwin. Lectures to Amer- 
ican Audiences, by E. A. Freeman, Oddities of Southern Life and Char- 
acter, edited by Henry Watterson, with characteristic illustrations by W. 
L. Sheppard. Zhe Nature and Form of the American Government, 
founded in the Christian Religion, by Hon, Geo. Shea. Zhe Romantic 
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School, by H. Heine, translated by S. L. Freishman. Zhe Baghavad- 
gita, or the Sacred Lay, a Sanskrit philosophical poem, translated with in- 
troduction and notes by J. Davies. 


=> 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK, 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.,, Phila. 
Science Without God. By H.Didon. Translated from the French by 

Rosa Corder. pp. 218, 1882, 

The volume designated by this significant title consists of seven sermons 
delivered by one of the greatest preachers of the Church of Rome, an emi- 
nent brother of the Dominican order. They furnish an animated yet sober 
exposé of the moral bearing of positivism, materialism, atheistic panthe- 
ism, skepticism and practical atheism. The author evinces remarkable 
scientific attainments and is withal such a master in argument that his 
assaults upon the infidel theories of the day are quite overwhelming. De- 
livered to popular audiences in the Church of Notre Dame in Paris, the 
style of these discussions is characterized by French vivacity, fervor and 
clearness, and the work is thus made far more readible than it could be 
were the subjects treated in a philosophical or metaphysical form. 

It is eminently a book for the times—an ingenious, powerful, unanswer- 
able defence not only of Christianity but of reason and of humanity. The 
discourses are marked by such breadth that but for the distinction of the 
author as a Romanist divine, few would suspect that they were the product 
of the first Roman Catholic pulpit of France. Miss Corder has given usa 
translation in fluent and graceful English. It is a volume that commends 
itself to all thoughtful and intelligent minds and is calculated to rescue the 
wavering and to nurture and nerve the enlightened faith of all true be- 
lievers. 

We subjoin the closing paragraphs: 

“O you Christians, when you pray to God and raise your hands to Him, 
ask that the denial of God may not prevail in our land, in our country, and 
in our age. For, I swear it to you, if the denial of God should prevail, 
there would be an end of our country, of Europe, and of this planet, The 
day in which absolute blasphemy shall spring from the desolate heart and 
the degraded nature of this generation, believe me, the deluge of fire will 
come, and God the Avenger will open under the feet of this miserable 
humanity the tomb which will engulf it. Let it not be so. Let us not be 
still before this melancholy prospect. Let us strive for a better hope, 
We have a vigorous army of Crusaders to rally round the Cross, and we 
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shall yet see a youth full of hope, which will inflict an utter defeat on all 
those who wish and think they are able to destroy God, 

“Fear not. However few there may be who wish to retain Him, God will 
remain. The idea of God will revive, will spread, and will conquer. If 
there were but five just men, five just would suffice. They would rekindle 
faith in God, in His Christ, and in his Church, and thus in that religious 
faith on which the future and the happiness of our country depends,” 


Character Building. Talks to Young Men. By the Rev. R. S. Barret, 

pp. 78. 1882. 

We have seldom read a more excellent book for the young than this lit- 
tle volume. It is made up of seven short sermons or f2//s, on such topics 
as The Value of Time, Strong Drink, Companions, Religion, &c., which 
were delivered without notes and published on the following day in the 
newspaper, from which they have been collected in this bound volume 
without any alteration. The work is marked by a freshness, a directness 
and a simplicity of style which we rarely find in sermons carefully written 
before they are given to the press. It is very handsomely bound and will 
make a very suitable present to young men and a valuable addition to 
Sunday School libraries. 


The Greatness of Christ and other Sermons. By Alex. Crummel, Rector 

of St. Luke’s Church, Washington, D.C. pp. 352. 1882. 

In reading over these clear, instructive, evangelical and often eloquent 
discourses the reader would never suspect that they are the productions of 
a colored clergyman and that they were delivered to a colored audience, 
With much that is orginal in thought they combine frequently great force 
of expression, We know congregations consisting exclusively of white 
people who receive poorer preaching than this, Audiences of superior in- 
telligence might esteem it a privilege and would certainly find it a profit 
to listen to such sermons from Lord's Day to Lord's Day. 


Evangel Sermons for Parochial Missions. By Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D., 

LL. D. pp. 303. 1883. 

The author says in his preface: ‘In these discourses the reader will 
find no theological novelties, no progressive Gospel for the age, no other 
method of salvation than that which Christ revealed and his apostles 
preached. The faith once for all committed to the custody of the Church, 
needing no enlargement and susceptible of no improvement, spurns alike 
the impertinent pretension of modern science and the officious interference 
of critical reason. In matters of faith, science is utterly incompetent ; and 
where God hath spoken, reason is but a subordinate faculty.” 

In line with this sentiment Dr, Cross has prepared these sermons. They 
are well adapted not only for what the title indicates but for all congrega- 
tions of Christian believers. Eschewing all tricks of speech and theologi- 
cal subtleties, he has aimed in a simple, but pointed and straightforward, 
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way at producing conviction and strengthening faith, They are specially 
rich in striking figures and appropriate illustrations. These a well stored 
mind puts at ready command, and an unusual skill in using them renders 
specially effective. The style is clear and forcible, the homiletical arrange- 
ment is systematic without being stiff, and the sermons are delightful 
reading. 


The Thomas d Kempis Birthday Book, Containing a Brief Selection for 
Every Day in the Year from the “Imitation of Christ.” Edited by W. 
E. Winks, Editor of “Thoughts on Prayer, Chiefly selected from Modern 
Writers.” pp. 124. 1882, 

It is said that ‘The Imitation of Christ,” that unrivaled devotional work 
of Thomas a Kempis, has probably passed through a thousand editions 
since it was first printed at Augsburg, in 1486. And no wonder. It so 
aptly speaks the language of the devout heart and meets its longings for 
greater purity, that it is naturally sought as a help in the Christian's aspi- 
rations after a larger fullness of the divine life. It so emphasizes the fact 
that Christ is a Jersonal Saviour, that the believer is brought into special 
nearness with him, and his heart is made to glow with an ever increasing 
warmth of love. 

These selections from “The Imitation,” for every day in the year, are 
made with a discriminating judgment and perception of what is best and 
most suitable. The sentiments and phases of doctrine that arise from the 
monastic surroundings of this pious man are carefully eliminated, and 
what is given will be helpful to the devotional spirit of any Christian. 
Bound in with each leaf of selections, is a blank leaf of writing paper, in- 
tended for the reader's own private reflections, ‘This is a thoughtful pro- 
vision. The whole conception of preparing a devotional book of this kind 
is a good one, and here it is well and tastefully carried out. 

LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILA. 

Expository Lectures on Paul's Letter to the Philippians. Wy M. Rhodes, 
D. D., Author of “Life Thoughts for Young Men,” “Recognition in 
Heaven,” etc. pp. 345. 1882. 

These lectures are excellent examples of expository preaching—pointed, 
practical, direct in their application, and full of love for souls. They were 
delivered last Winter before the author's congregation, and now appear in 
this permanent form. The author disclaims any brilliant exegesis or ex- 
tensive research and learning, and speaks of his work as “only an humble 
attempt at the simple and practical exposition of the sweetest and most 
familiar of all the Apostle’s writings.” This modest estimate is more than 
fully met in these lectures. He has entered into the spirit of the apostle 
and revealed the wealth of love and wise counsel this epistle contains, 
He makes his lectures personal in their character and brings them home 
to every heart. They are richly suggestive, too, and abound in expressive 
figures and apt illustrations. They are well calculated to stimulate the 
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consecutive study of the Bible and expository preaching, and we believe 
the author's hope in this respect will be realized. We take the liberty of 
congratulating Dr. Rhodes on the merits of these lectures, and the Luth- 
eran Publication Society on the handsome dress it has given them. 


The Lutheran Almanac and Year Book for 188}. pp. 56. Edited by 

Rev. M. Sheeleigh. 

This is something every Lutheran likes to have within easy reach. The 
present editor has greatly improved it since he has had it in hand, The 
Statistics have been carefully collected and are printed in convenient 
shape. The addresses in the clerical register include the counties, and 
the city addresses have the streets and numbers. This fulness is an excel- 
lent feature. We hope Mr. S. will long continue as the editor of this val- 
uable annual. 


The Augsburg Sunday-School Lesson Book and the Funior Sunday- 

School Lesson Book (Augsburg Series). 

These contain the international lessons for the first six months of 1883, 
with questions and a few explanatory notes. The former is intended for 
the more advanced scholars and the latter for the younger ones who have 
not been long out of the infant department. This is a more convenient 
form for the lessons than the loose leaves, The two pages devoted to a 
“Dictionary of Persons and Places” will be a great convenience to the 
teacher. The hymns, as usual, are judiciously selected, and the orders of 
service are good. H. L. Baugher, D. D., is the editor of both pamphlets. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary, author of “Castle Daly,” “Old- 

bury,” etc. New Edition. pp. 608. 1882. 

The scene of this novel is in London, and it savors in the highest degree 
of London life and London streets and by-ways. The special feature 
brought out most conspicuously, however, is the supreme desire of mothers 
to secure husbands of rank and wealth for their daughters. To this every- 
thing is made to yield, the child's affections and happiness being regarded 
as small obstacles in the way. The toadyism displayed is exasperating, 
and if this story depicts the average London mother of the wealthy circles, 
there prevails a most grossly perverted sentiment in dealing with human 
hearts, 

The title is “Doubting Heart,” suggested by the course of one of the 
daughters, but it would have been better to have based it on the misguided 
and selfish course of the mother. The characters introduced are well sus- 
tained, and, as there are many of them playing a more or less conspicuous 
part, the writer's skill is shown in managing them so well. It is a story of 
much interest and written in a remarkably pleasing style. 





Household Stories. From the Collection of the Bros.Grimm. Translated 
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from the German by Lucy Crane, and done into Pictures by Walter 

Crane. pp. 269. 1882. 

The stories of the Bros. Grimm for children have long been known and 
deservedly popular. They need no special commendation from us as 
most interesting and captivating to every child that takes at all to fairy 
tales. These selections are made with discrimination, and the illustrations 
will be found very pleasing, 


Unknown to History. A Story of the Captivity of Mary of Scotland. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. pp. 589. 1882. 

One would suppose that the measure of romance and tragedy which 
made up the real and well-known life of Mary Queen of Scots would leave 
nothing for the realm of fiction. But when an author combines the faculty 
for history with the creative fancy as Miss Yonge does, one may be always 
sure of a very readable book, The foundation of the present story 1s the 
female child to which it is claimed the unhappy Queen, after her second 
marriage, gave birth at Lochleven, a circumstance alluded to in Miss 
Strickland's Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 2nd Ed. Vol. IL, p. 58, and in 
Burton's //istory of Scotland, Vol. V., p. 100, The thrilling incidents in 
the career of this supposed royal child and the machinations of the Jesuits 
in connection with her mother. are related with great power, ‘The print is 
remarkably bright and pleasing to the eye. The whole work will prove 
in every way a very satisfactory book to the reader, 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 

Home-Life i+ the Bible. By Henrietta Lee Palmer, author of “The Strat- 
ford Gallery.” Edited by John Williamson Palmer. “Two hundred and 
twenty Illustrations. pp. xviii, 428. 1882. 

The make-up of this volume is in the most attractive style of the book- 
maker's art. This applies to the paper, printing, illustrations, binding— 
all give evidence of taste, skill and expense. The contents are as follows: 
“Habitations and Homes,” “Furniture and Utensils;” “Marriage, Widow- 
hood and Divorce ;" “Children: Their Training and Schooling ;” “Higher 
Education ;” “Employments and Servants ;" “Larder, Kitchen and Table ;” 
“Dress and Ornaments ;” “The Toilet and the Bath ;” “Domestic and Pub- 
lic Worship ;” “Music; Sacred and Secular ;” “Alms and Hospitalities ;” 
“Seedtime and Harvest;” “Flocks and Herds;" “Sickness and Death ;" 
“burial and Mourning.” A prerequisite to an intelligent reading of the 
bible is a knowledge of the Jewish houses, their domestic utensils, their 
mode of living, their social intercourse and customs, their habits of dress, 
their modes of worship, their political relations, their general employments, 
Mrs. Palmer gives us light on all these points, She takes us into their 
homes; lets us see them at their meals; shows us their children at school 
and in their plays; describes their dress; takes us into their fields; tells 
us how they perform their charitable and religious duties; allows us to 
look in on their weddings, to attend their funerals, and witness their sor- 
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row at the tomb—in these and many other ways she makes us acquainted 
with the ways and doings of a people to which our blessed Saviour be- 
longed, and among whom he lived and taught and “went about doing good” 
and died. Hundreds of passages of the bible are illustrated. Indeed, 
the mere list of citations of Scripture, upon which light is thrown, fills 
eight triple-columned pages, It is a book that will adorn any table, for it 
is beautiful, and will help the Bible student at many a turn, for its pages 
are full of the very information he wants. The reader will be greatly as- 
sisted, too, by the many illustrations which are appropriate and, in most 
cases, of high artistic merit. 


Fewish and Christian History. Three Volumes. pp. 390, 339, 302. 1882. 

The first and second volumes treat of ‘Bible Narrative and Jewish His- 
tory,” and the third of “The Gospel Story and Christian History.” The 
first begins with Genesis and ends with the reign of Saul; the second be- 
gins with the time of David and goes down to the birth of Christ; and the 
third gives a summarized history of Christianity. As far as possible the 
language is that of the King James version of the Scriptures, the author 
feeling that no paraphrase can equal it in beauty and dignity. He is right, 
and no better plan could be followed for mature youth and adults ; but for 
children under twelve or thirteen years, a paraphrase like Foster's strikes 
us as better. 

The work, we are told in the introduction, was undertaken in the hope 
of meeting a serious need long and deeply felt by parents and teachers. 
To make the study of the Old Testament profitable, it is needful that Jew- 
ish history and Bible narrative should be so interwoven, that a consecutive 
idea of the historical chain of events should be presented in a way unat- 
tainable in the ordinary form of disconnected bible stories.” This course 
is pursued with evident care and good judgment, and the result is a work, 
in three attractive volumes, that will gratify every one whose duty it is to 
render the young familiar with Jewish and Christian history, Using the 
language of Scripture as far as possible has this in its favor, notwithstand- 
standing the merits we have claimed for a simple paraphrase, that the 
child thus becomes familiar with Bible language—an important object to 
be attained. 

The mere narrative, however, is not the whole of this work. All along 
are explanatory foot-notes, consisting mainly of quotations from unques- 
tioned authorities; and to each volume there is an appendix containing 
further explanations and descriptions. The summary of historical events, 
after the close of the biblical account in the first century, is excellent, the 
chapter on “Christianity in the Nineteenth Century” deserving special 
praise. The illustrations, also, are good, and the index at the close of the 
third volume, occupying more than sixty pages, is all that could be de- 
sired, 
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A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 

From Day to Pay, or Helpful Words for Christian Life. (Daily Readings 
fora Year). By Robert MacDonald, D. D. pp. 648. 

Every help to the Christian in his “breathings after holiness” is of high 
spiritual value. When this help comes in such a way as to quicken his 
devout longings and become satisfying expressions to the outgoings of his 
heart, its value is inestimable. Every growing Christian feels the need of 
something to help him in his devotional aspirations, his closet prayers, his 
private meditations. Much of this he will find in the Bible, in those parts 
especially where the saints commune with God and seek a greater fulness 
of the divine life. But the same may be found, too, in the utterances of 
the glowing and devout heart of the fellow-Christian of to-day. Of this 
character are the “helpful words for Christian life” in Dr. MacDonald's 
“From Day to Day.” There is a subject for every day in the year, and 
each one is treated in such a way as to kindle devotion and strengthen 
faith. Furthermore, they are eminently suggestive, and thought is awak- 
ened and quickened, Not the same space is given to each day, as in 
Spurgeon’s “Morning by Morning” and “Evening by Evening,” books 
much like this, but the average is nearly two pages per day, and the read- 
ings are suitable for family prayers as well as for the closet. Each sub- 
ject closes with one or more passages of Scripture, serving to clinch the 
thought with a deeper impression. We hope and believe that the prayer 
of its author, that this volume may be “helpful and cheering” to the Chris- 
tian, will be answered. 

The Golden Altar; Forms of Living Faith. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. 
pp. 158. 1882. 

This is a little book but far more comprehensive than its size would in- 
dicate. After three universal Christian creeds, there are prayers and col- 
lects for all occasions—morning and evening and during the day, at the 
table and in church, respecting one’s baptism and in connection with par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper, regarding public worship and special times, 
etc., etc. It would be difficult, indeed, to mention any circumstances or 
objects not included in these short prayers. Many of them are in the first 
person, and thus show their intended use as a help for personal growth in 
grace. Mere platitudes are avoided, and all are on a high plane of devo- 
tional spirit and language. The fourth part has a verse of Scripture for 
each day in the year, judiciously chosen and eminently suitable for private 
meditation on the respective days, The hymns at the close are in keeping 
with the rest of the book, and the whole volume is well named, “The 
Golden Altar.” 

The Light of the Morning: Clear Shining after Rain. By Anna Warner, 
author of “The Melody of the Twenty-Third Psalm,” etc. pp. 87. 1882. 
Here is comfort for the sorrowing heart, lessons drawn from the Bible 

by ene who can sympathize in affliction and bereavement, and who has 

offered that sympathy in chaste and touching language. 
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A. WILLIAMS & CO., 283 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

Songs of an [dle Hour, By William J, Coughlin. pp. 214. 1883. 

We supposed froin the title, that we would have here a collection of light 
and cheerful poems adapted for beguiling pleasantly a spare half hour now 
and then; but, with a few exceptions, they are not of this kind. They bear 
mainly on the gloomy side of life and the censurable features of human 
character, such as unkindness to the unfortunate, oppression of the laborer, 
ribald jesting, fault-finding and tyranny. This gives them a sad and bitter 
tone, and leads one to think that the author is on the lookout for human 
weakness and harshness much more than for well-doing and the agreeable 
amenities of life. 

The sentiment of the poems, however, while not cheerful, is undoubtedly 
healthful. ‘The writer aims at wrongs and oppressions, and kindles our 
feelings against them. ‘The influence, therefore, is good. Many of the 
poems appeared first in literary journals, and some of them have been ex- 
tensively clipped by magazines and newspapers for their own columns, 
Although there are expressions that lack the grace we expect in poetry, 
the poetical composition in general has some merit, and the author is jus- 
tified in his first venture before the public in this permanent form. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON. 

Studies of Creation and Life. By Rev. F. Godet, D, D., Professor in the 
College, Neuchatel, Switzerland. American Edition. pp. 118. 1882. 
Godet has a high reputation as a student of the Scriptures, and is best 

known to American readers by his biblical studies. His essays appeared 
at different dates since 1864, but this volume, it 1s claimed, is the first Amer- 
ican reprint of any of them. They appear in response to a request from 
the Congregational Publishing Society. In view of the religious purpose 
for which they were sought, Prof. Godet has cheerfully surrendered all 
rights of authorship. 

The subjects of the essays are, (1) “The Six Days of Creation,” (2) “The 
History of Life,” and (3) “Angels.” In treating the first, the author be- 
gins by giving the account as furnished in Genesis, then presents that of 
science, then compares the two, and closes with inferences drawn from the 
whole discussion. Separate and distinct from the first as the second and 
third may appear, the reader will find a distinct thread running through 
all three, thus uniting them, not as merely kindred subjects, but as the 
separate divisions of the same subject—creation and life—from the lowest 
inanimate thing on through vegetable and animal life to the highest of cre- 
ated beings, the angels. 

These essays deal with the latest conclusions of science, and are full of 
fresh and vigorous thought. The whole discussion is clear, pointed, and 
richly suggestive; the style has a vivacity about it that is refreshing; the 
definitions are sharp and clear-cut; and all through there is the glow of a 
warm Christian heart. While we may not follow with full assent in every 
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detail, the whole is so good that we heartily commend the volume, and 
trust there will be published many others like it. 
JANSEN, M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Theories of Darwin and their Relation to Philosophy, Religion, and 
Morality. By Rudolf Schmid, President of the Theological Seminary 
at Schinthal, Wiirtemberg. Translated from the German by G, A. Zim- 
merman, Ph, D, With an Introduction by the Duke of Argyll. pp. 410. 
1883. 

This is the best analysis and presentation of the essence of the Darwin- 
istic theories and their relations to religion and morals that we have yet 
seen. Its merit is that it seizes the central and characterizing feature in 
all the varieties of the general hypothesis of descent, and with clear dis- 
crimination brings out the points of contact with ethics and Christianity, 
We may not—as we do not—agree with all the views and conclusions 
given, but the discussion is conducted with such candor, fairness and abil- 
ity, that it forms one of the most serviceable helps for such as desire to 
understand the subject and reach the truth. 

The author lived for some years in the family of the Duke of Argyll, 
and there breathed the air of modern scientific research, His familiarity 
with its results shows how deeply he has been interested and influenced by 
them. His work received a good deal of consideration from the leaders 
of religious and philosophic thought in Germany, and its translation has 
been made under the conviction that it would be useful in this country. 

Prof. Schmid begins the discussion by pointing out the scientific problem 
sought to be solved by these theories—“how the first individuals of each 
organic species come into existence ?” He traces how this single question 
leads on in a dividing series according to the answers given: “The ques- 
tion of the origin of species led us into the dilemma of a generatio eguiv- 
oca, or a descent; the hypothesis of descent led to the dilemma of a hetero- 
genetic conception, or an evolution; and the hypothesis of an evolution 
rendered necessary the attempt at explaining this evolution, and showed 
us Darwin's method of explaining it by his selection theory.” He asks the 
reader to keep distinctly in mind the difference between these problems 
and theories, as some writers accept the theory of descent without accept- 
ing evolution, and some accept evolution without accepting Darwin's ex, 
planation of its method by selection, He examines the direct and indirect 
preparations for Darwinism and the histories of its theories, giving the 
specific form elaborated by Darwin, and the conclusions and modifications 
among his followers, Hiickel, Wagner, Wigand, Spencer, &c. This brings 
up the present state of the theories—of descent, of evolution, and of selec- 
tion severally. He concludes that “the evolution theory, like the descent 
theory, is only a hypothesis.” “In summing up all that we have said thus 
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far about the theories of descent, of evolution, and of selection, we still 
find all three solutions of the scientific problems to be hypotheses, but 
hypotheses of very different value. The idea of descent has the most 
scientific ground ; it will, as a permanent pre-supposition, govern all scien- 
tific investigation as to the origin of species, even if it does not exclude the 
idea of an often-repeated primitive generation of organisms—especially of 
those that stand still lower in development. More uncertain and less com- 
prehensive is the position of the evolution theory; in all likelihood, the 
idea of an origin through development will have to share the sovereignty 
with the idea of origin by leaps through metamorphosis of germs. Still 
more unfavorable is the state of the selection theory.” 





Mr. Schmid here considers the various metaphysical additions by which 
different writers who have adopted the scientific theory, have sought to 
give it philosophic foundation and completing supplement, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the origin of life, sensation, self-consciousness and free 
moral self-determination, This includes a discussion of the theories of 
materialistic monism, the mechanical view of the world, and the attempted 
elimination of final cause by the evolution scheme. 

Although the author holds these theories as only hypotheses, he yet 
looks on creation by descent and evolution with much favor; and in view 
of the prevalence of Darwinism and the possibilities of a still larger pre- 
valence of it, he proceeds to inquire into their relations to religion and 
morality, and the question of harmonizing them. In doing so, he con- 
ceives of both religion and morality in their objective sense, as having 
each a real content of abiding truth, Neither religion nor morality can 
be a mere subjective sentiment, without realities to justify them. In ref- 
erence to these relations he finds the Darwinian theories falling into a three- 
fold classification—/rs/, those which are decidedly antagonistic to religion ; 
secondly, those which aim at reforming it; and ¢hird/y, those whose sup- 
porters hold that there is no conflict, nor any occasion of conflict, between 
their scientific evolution and the truths of morality and Christianity, Among 
this last class of evolutionists he mentions Darwin himself, Wallace, Owen, 
Asa Gray, Mivart, McCosh, Anderson, K. FE. von Baer, Alexander Braun, 
Braubach, and others. 

As to the great fundamental doctrine of theism, Prof. Schmid finds noth- 
ing antagonistic in simply scientific Darwinism. He examines, first, the 
general theory of descent, and says: “It is incomparably easéery for us to 
bring the origin of the higher groups of organisms in accord with a theistic 
and teleological view of the world through descent than the origin of each 
single species of organisms through a primitive generation. We can 
from a religious point of view but welcome the idea of a descent of spe- 
cies.” As to the evo/ution theory and theism, he thinks the question is 
even simpler than that concerning the relation of the descent theory—that 
this “does not offer to the theistic reasoning any new or any other difficulty 
than those which have been long present. So also as to the se/ection the- 
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ory—although he does not sympathize with this theory, Put while these 
hypotheses are not necessarily anti-theistic, he finds them al] adopted and 
used by materialistic and anti-teleological philosophies in forms that are 
directly and utterly irreconcilable with theism, ‘The author, however, re- 
gards these doctrines of materialism and denial of final cause as being as 
foreign to genuine evolutionism as they are antagonistic to religion, 

When Prof. Schmid comes to scan the relation of these theories to the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, he still sees his way clear to plead for 
peace. He examines the Mosaic account of creation, and thinks “the 
Holy Scripture is tavorable, in general and as a whole, to the idea of 
evolution.” So as to the creation of man, his primitive condition, fall 
and early history. He finds the Scripture representations on all these 
points falling into place under the theory. Even the Christian doctrines 
of providence, hearing of prayer, miracles, the Redeemer and redemption, 
the kingdom of God, acceptance of salvation, and the last things, are 
claimed to present no essential or Kiblical feature with which this evolu- 
tion comes into necessary collision, And it is but fair to say that the 
author appears to view all these positive truths of Christianity from the 
orthodox standpoint, and shows no inclination whatever to surrender any 
of them or to lower or compromise their thoroughly divine authority. 

Whatever we may think of the conclusiveness of Prof. Schmid’s rea- 
soning, the work is unquestionably an honest and able attempt to vindi- 
cate the Christian faith both against views that antagonize and assail it, 
and against doubts that come from theories which the author believes to 
be fully capable of being harmonized with it. And the Christian minister 
or intelligent layman who reads the volume discriminatingly, while he 
probably will not be converted to Darwinism, will be led to feel! less fear, 
if indeed he has had any, that Christianity is in danger of being overthrown 
by this new popular hy pothesis. 

5. C. GRIGGS, & CO., CHICAGO. 
Development of English Literature and Language. Wy Alfred H. Welsh, 

A. M., Member of Victoria Institute, the Philosophical Society of Great 

Britain. Intwo volumes. pp. 506 and 560, 1882. 


Of the rapidly multiplying works on English Literature, we have been 
specially pleased with this, in two fine volumes, from the pen of Prof. 
Welsh. It is original in its method, and characterized by features which, 
it seems to us, must make it exceptionally useful both to students and gen- 
eral readers. The author's object has been to give prominence to the 
‘development’ of English literature, and to mark with some degree of phi- 
losophical accuracy the various causes, both in the race and in its condi- 
tions, that have determined this development and revealed themsélves in 
it. Beginning, therefore, with the Formative Period, he traces the various 
races that have been merged in the English people, the early conditions 
of the country, and the several stages formative of the language. After 
this formative era, closing about the middle of the thirteenth century the 
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whole course of development is divided into successive periods marked as 
Initiative, Retrogressive, First Creative Period, Philosophic Period, First 
Transition Period, Critical Period, Second Transition Period, Second Cre- 
ative Period, reaching at last the present as the Diffusive Period. Each 
of these periods 1s introduced by a sketch of the features which specially 
distinguish it, and some account of the forces which shaped it, including 
Politics, the State of Society, Religion, Poetry, the Drama, the Novel, the 
Periodical, History, Theology, Ethics, Science and Philosophy. In the 
portrayal of these features, various writers and their works are naturally 
introduced, illustrating the characteristics of the period and bring its 
chief actors into view. And then, still further, to mark the periods, an 
account is added of a sufficient number of properly representative authors 
in each,—the notice of each such author including a biography, personal 
appearance, his chief writings, his character, and influence. Thus for the 
Formative Period we have notices of Cadmon, Bede, Alfred, and Roger 
Bacon; for the first Creative Period, More, Sidney, Hooker, Raleigh, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare; and so on for each division, 

There is no dullness about these volumes. The author's style is bright, 
racy and strong. In places it is possibly open to the charge of exaggera- 
tion. Occasionally it were well if it were somewhat chastened. But the 
pictures it gives of the periods, of men and of things, are strong and clear. 
This is an element of great value in such a work. Here and there we find 
ourselves obliged to dissent from some of the author's views of religious 
and ethical questions, on which he expresses himself with unreserved 
frankness; but it forms a feature of high merit in the whole work that it 
constantly and earnestly asserts and upholds the great essential principles 
and truths of the Christian faith and of Christian piety. 

The high pleasure and profit of studying the development of our litera- 
ture in the course here given, are largely increased by the way in which 
the work has been printed. Admirably paragraphed, the various topics 
and leading names have been marked by distinguishing type, attracting 
the eye, aiding the impression and helping the memory. The publishers 
have done their full share in giving the work its fine adaptation to the use 
of students, and making it delightful reading to all who desire to refresh 
and enlarge their view of the course of English letters. 


Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, A Critical Exposition, By John 
Watson, LL. D., F. R. S. C., Professor of Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. pp. 251. 1882. 

This is the second volume of the Series of “German Philosophical Clas- 
sics for English Readers and Students” under the general editorship of 
Prof. George S. Morris. Schelling cannot indeed be said to be the crea- 
tor of any distinct system of philosophy, but he occupies a position of 
very great importance in the development of the philosophy of Kant, 
and in preparing the way for Hegel. His service in pointing out the 
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weak points in the system of Kant and developing its true suggestions, and in 
oper ing to view firmer and more positive ground for the true theistic and tele- 
ological conception of the word, is very great. Prof. Watson has interpreted 
the position and work of Schelling with admirable clearness, His account 
throws light both ways—backward on the salient features of Kant’s teach- 
ing, and forward on the teachings of Hegel. He has made an excellent 
volume for “English readers and students.” 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. b. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

History of the Christian Church, By Philip Schaff. New Edition, thor- 
oughly Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I., Apostolic Christianity, A, D. 
I—100, pp. 871. 1882, 

It is a matter of congratulation to every student of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, that Dr. Schaff has undertaken this important work. It will be hailed 
with pleasure, indeed, by every intelligent reader. Although there has 
been access to other works in English dress, there has nevertheless been a 
chasm in American literature with respect to a complete Church History. 
All will rejoice to see this filled, and filled, too, by one so well qualified as 
Dr. Schaff. No one could undertake it with a better promise of doing it 
satisfactorily. Part of it is a revision and enlargement of a work he wrote 
some years ago, and part new matter on the centuries not included in that 
work. All who know the value of his previous labors have good ground 
for large expectations as to this full history. The first volume gives ample 
reason for the assurance that these expectations will be realized. 

This volume, although it contains nearly nine-hundred octavo pages, cov- 
ers only the first century of the Christian Church, From this it may be in- 
ferred with what fullness the whole subject will be treated, Whilst the 
duty of careful condensation is faithfully observed, there is nothing omitted 
that is at all important. After a general introduction, covering more than 
fifty pages, the chapters are as follows: ‘Preparation for Christianity” ; 
“Jesus Christ”; “The Apostolic Age”; “St. Peter and the Conversion of 
the Jews”; “St. Paul and the Conversion of the Gentiles"; “The Great 
Tribulation”; “St. John and the Last Stadium of the Apostolic Period” ; 
“Christian Life in the Apostolic Church”; “Worship in the Apostolic Age” ; 
“Organization of the Apostolic Church”; “Theology of the Apostolic 
Church”; “The New Testament.” The six maps included are of the Ro- 
man Empire, Palestine in the time of Christ, the Missionary Journeys of 
Paul, Rome, Ancient Jerusalem, Asia Minor, 

In view of the fullness of treatment to which we have already alluded, 
it will be seen from the contents, that this will prove a veritable treasury of 
historical information on the establishment and progress of the Church. 
The duty of the historian, as given by the author himself, to master the 
sources, to possess the art of skillful composition, and to be guided by a 
sound moral and religious spirit, is fulfilled in his own laborious researches, 
his systematic and artistic treatment, and the glowing religious sympathy 
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he has with his subject. To all this these pages bear ample testimony, 
notwithstanding the exception we take further on to a few of his state- 
ments, 

The text, the foot-notes and the works he names on the respective sub- 
jects, under the head of “Literature,” show that he not only knows the 
sources whence the best material is derived, but that he has used them. 
The full list of books given is a most valuable feature, inasmuch as it fur- 
nishes to hand a guide to the best authorities. 

The arrangement, also, is good. Instead of constantly intermingling 
the various subjects by rigidly following the successive epochs and giving 
all the aspects of each one, regard is paid to the order of topics as well as 
the order of time, The chronological and topical principles are combined, 
and the development of the Church is reproduced in living process, A 
reference to the contents already given will make this apparent. 

The style of writing is clear and animated. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that a man, whose vernacular is foreign, should use the English language 
so well. There is a force and vivacity in it that is charming. In Dr, 
Schafi’s hands, history is not a dull and dry record of events, a heap of 
mere skeletons, but an organism with soul and clothed with life. Hence 
it is a real pleasure to read this history. His conclusions may not always 
meet with full assent, but it is nevertheless interesting to follow him in his 
discussions, and note his skillful estimates and keen insight into character. 
To say the least, they are strikingly suggestive. 

But (and we are sorrow there is a “but” in what we find so much to 
commend) Dr, Schaff has shown before, and now shows again, a disposi- 
tion to cast reflections on the Lutheran Church by belittling what it regards 
important or ascribing to it what it disclaims, Luther and the Lutheran 
Church have so exalted the doctrine of Justification by Faith as to call it 
the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, and Dr. Schaff says this is over- 
Stating its importance (see p. 547). Luther's judgment of the Epistle of 
St. James is not put, to say the least, in a very fair way, but rather in a 
manner that reveals some antipathy against the great Reformer and ques- 
tions his soundness on the doctrine of Justification (p. 744). Lutheran the- 
ologians Lave over and over again repudiated, in the most positive and 
unmistakable language, the doctrine of Consubstantiation, and yet Dr. 
Schaff again applies this term, as he has done before, to the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. His persistency in this matter seems to imply 
that he knows better what the Lutheran view is than Lutherans themselves. 
We would rather ascribe it to this than to a willful perversion on his part. 
Lutherans may have some patience with men who make this mistake 
through ignorance, but not with Dr, Schaff and men of his stamp who 
know better. 

We reluctantly make these strictures, for we are so well pleased with 
the first volume of this Church History, in general, that we dislike to take 
any exception whatever. But notwithstanding these faults, which, we 
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trust, the author will avoid hereafter, the whole work promises to be inval- 
uable to every student of ecclesiastical history, and will doubtless consti- 
tute one of the most important parts of his library. The “concluding re- 
flections” are an eloquent rounding off of the volume. 


The Beginnings of History according to the Bible and the Traditions of 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation to the Deluge. By Francois 
Lenormant, Professor of Archzology at the National Library of France, 
etc., etc. (Translated from the Second French Edition.) With an in- 
troduction by Francis Brown, Associate Professor on Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary, pp. 588. 1882. 

In this volume we have a real addition to the treasures of learning. 
The subject is one of deep and world-wide importance, the author one of 
the best qualified for research, and he has worked with an industry and 
candor that give real value to the results he presents. The field of inves- 
tigation is difficult, the facts are not yet all gathered; very diverse and 
conflicting tendencies are showing themselves among the leaders, Prof, 
Lenormant’s judgments may not all be sustained in the end, and on many 
points we feel sure they will not. We believe he has been unconsciously in- 
fluenced to too great a degree by a special current of present criticism, But 
the facts he has presented and his learned discussion of them cannot but 
be a valuable contribution to the ultimate establishment of the truth. 

The author, one of the most distinguished scholars of France, is a son 
of Charles Lenormant whose archeological researches made him well 
known, The son's native enthusiasm was early directed into similar chan- 
nels, His versatility, energy, rapidity in work and retentive memory are 
said to be remarkable. He has been by turns traveler, excavator, essay- 
ist, decipherer, grammarian, historian, editor, instructor, and can point to 
productive labor in all these pursuits. When the science of Assyriology 
began to attract general attention, he eagerly threw himself into it, and 
soon took place among the leading Assyriologists. A feature in his posi- 
tion, of special interest and deserving to be borne in mind in estimating 
his views, is the fact that he is a devoted and earnest member of the Cath- 
olic Church, professing sincere faith and submitting to the authority of the 
Church in all that relates to faith and morals as drawn from the Bible. 
There is something admirable in the manliness with which he refuses to 
permit his position on this point to be at all doubtful, when some scientists 
seem to be trying to establish another fashion. He says in his preface: “1 
am a Christian, and just now, when my belief may be a cause for reproba- 
tion, 1am more than ever desirous to proclaim it emphatically. But at the 
same time I am a scholar, and as such I do not recognize both a Christian 
science and a science of free thought. I acknowledge one science only, 
needing no qualifying epithet, which leaves no theological questions on 
one side, as foreign to its domain, and accepts all investigators, working in 
good faith, whatever their religious convictions, as equally its servants, 
This science it is to which I have devoted my life, and I should think I 
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had failed in a sacred duty, if, influenced by any prepossession of another 
order, however worthy of respect it might be, I should hesitate to tell the 
truth in all sincerity and simplicity, as I believe myself to have appre- 
hended it. My faith rests upon too solid a foundation to be timid, and 
should I happen in the course of my researches to encounter an apparent 
antinomy between science and religion, | should not for a moment dream 
of understating or concealing it. I should boldly put forth the two contrary 
statements, certain beforehand that a day will come when they will attain 
a harmony which I should not have been skillful enough to discover.” 

With special reference to the Biblical questions with which his work here 
brings him into contact, he says: “I believe firmly in the inspiration of the 
Sacred Books, and I subscribe with absolute submission to the doctrinal 
decisions of the Church in this respect. But I know that these decisions 
extend inspiration only to that which concerns religion, touching faith and 
practice, or in other words, solely to the supernatural teachings contained 
in the Scriptures. In other matters, the human character of the writers of 
the Bible is fully evident. Where the physical sciences were concerned, 
they did not have exceptional light; they followed the common, and even 
the prejudiced opinions of their age. The Holy Ghost has not been con- 
cerned either with the revelation of scientific truths or universal history.” 
He therefore holds that nothing interferes with the entire liberty of the 
scholar, when questions come up concerning the character of the Diblical 
narratives, their interpretation from an historical standpoint, the degree of 
their originality, their connection with the traditions found among other 
peoples, and other points. 

Prof. Lenormant’s attitude toward the Pentateuch particularly, is stated 
clearly. He does not believe it possible to hold to the unity of composi- 
tion of the books of the Pentateuch. He holds as “fully demonstrated the 
distinction between the two fundamental documents, Elohist and Jehovist, 
which served as sources to the final editor of the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, who has done little more than establish a sort of concord- 
ance between the two, while leaving their redaction intact.” * * “And 
it is especially the manner in which the final editor or compiler has ab- 
stained, beyond a certain degree, from harmonizing the two texts by re- 
moving their divergencies, that seems to me a decisive proof of the holy 
and inspired character which he already recognized in their composition,” 
He thinks that this documentary theory has nothing in it which could not 
be accepted by the most scrupulous orthodoxy, But whilst believing that 
this theory of two primitive books, Elohist and Jehovist, has been conclu- 
sively established by competent researches, Prof. Lenormant does not be- 
heve that criticism has succeeded, against the ancient tradition connecting 
the name of Moses with the work, in establishing the da/e for the two orig- 
inal writings and their combination into a single book. ‘One single point,” 
he says, “is already, to my thinking almost settled, and that by the most 
recent criticism, contrary to long-received opinion, and that is that the Je- 
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hovist, whatever may be his exact date, is considerably older than the 
Elohist, and that his work actually represents the very earliest book re- 
lating to the beginnings of Israel, its exodus from Egypt and its sojourn in 
the desert.” 

When Prof. Lenormant comes to the question how the first chapters of 
Genesis should be regarded, whether as a revealed account or a human 
tradition, preserved by inspired writers, he says: ‘This is the problem 
which I have been led to examine in comparing the narrations of the Sa- 
cred Book with those current long ages before the time of Mosheh among 
nations whose civilization dated back into the remotest past, with whom 
Israel was surrounded, from among whom it came out, As far as I my- 
self am concerned, the conclusion from this study is not doubtful. That 
which we read in the first chapters of Geneszs is not an account dictated 
by God himself, the possession of which was the exclusive privilege of the 
chosen people. It is a tradition whose origin is lost in the night of the re- 
motest ages, and which al] the great nations of western Asia possessed in 
common, with some variations. The very form given it in the bible is so 
closely related to that which has lately been discovered in babylon and 
Chaldea, it follows so exactly the same course, that it is quite impossible 
for me to doubt any longer that it has the same origin.” * * “The first 
chapters of Gevzeszs constitute a ‘Book of the beginnings,’ in accordance 
with the stories handed down in Israel from generation to generation, ever 
since the time of the Patriarchs, which in all its essential affirmations, is 
parallel with the statements of the sacred books from the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris.” 

The inquiry may well arise, how Lenormant still finds any divine insfi- 
vation in the writers who thus compiled the book of Genesis. His answer 
is: “In the absolutely new spirit which animates their narration, even 
though the form of it remained in almost every respect the same as among 
the neighboring nations, It is the same narrative, and in it the same epi- 
sodes succeed one another in like manner; and yet one would be blind not 
to perceive that the signification has become altogether different. The ex- 
uberant polytheism which encumbers these stories among the Chaldaans 
has been carefully eliminated, to give place to the severest monotheism. 
What formerly expressed naturalistic conceptions of a singular grossness, 
here becomes the garb of moral truths of the most exalted and purely 
spiritual order.” 

This volume has been written from this fundamental and general stand- 
point. It contains, first, the Biblical account, as in the first twelve chap- 
ters of Genesis, in a revised translation, with indications of the Elohist and 
Jehovist sources throughout. This is followed by a comparative study of 
the biblical account and of Parallel Traditions, as to the Creation of Man, 
the First Sin, the Kerubim and the Revolving Sword, the Fratricide and 
the Foundation of the First City, the Shethites and the Qainites, the Ten 
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Antediluvian Patriarchs, the Children of God and the Daughters of Men, 
and the Deluge. Appendices are added containing the cosmogonic ac- 
counts of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Phoenicians, Frag- 
ments of the Cosmogony of Pherecydes, Antediluvian Divine Revelations 
among the Chaldeans, Classic Texts relating to the Astronomical System 
of the Chaldzeans, Tables of the Chaldzeo-Assyrian Calendar and other 
Semitic Calendars, and the Chaldean account of the Deluge, a transcrip- 
tion of the text with interlinear Translation. 

This account will give our readers an idea of this volume. Whatever 
may be thought of Lenormant's standpoint and opinions there can be no 
question as to the richness of the materials and the value of the scholarly 
discussion here given, For the true conclusions we properly look to special- 
ists inthis field, But it must be remembered that many of his views are con- 
tested and will probably be modified or reversed when research shall have 
gained the full material and discussion shall have disclosed the final truth. 
There is wisdom as well as modesty in the words with which Prof. Sayce 
concludes his edition of Smith’s Chaldaan Account of Genesis: ‘There 
can be no doubt that further progress will be made in research and dis- 
covery, and that all that is here written will one day be superseded by 
newer texts and fuller and more perfect light.” 


The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament, Wased 
on the Revised Version of 1881. By English and American Scholars 
and Members of the Revision Committee. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D. D., LL. D., Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, President of the American Committee on Re- 
vision. Vol. 1/7, The Gospel According to Luke, by Prof. M. B, Rid- 
dle. pp. 369. Vol. 1. The Acts of the Apostles, by J. 5. Howson, D. D., 
and H. D. M. Spence, M. A. pp. 420. 

The prompt appearance of these two additional volumes of the Interna- 
tional Revision Commentary, indicates a commendable energy 1n tts prep- 
aration and publication. Their appearance will increase the favor which 
the two previous volumes gained for it, As will be remembered, this com- 
mentary includes the notes in the “Illustrated Popular Commentary.” 
But they have been carefully revised and adapted to the version of 1881, 
with such changes in the way of abridgment and additions as to give the 
work the advantage of the latest sources and make it an independent and 
complete commentary. 

The volume on Luke, by Dr, Riddle, presents a brief Introduction, treat- 
ing of the author of this Gospel, its Character, Time and Place of Writing, 
Chronology and Plan. The revised text is given, and the comments mark 
the progress of the account by suitable division into sections. The notes 
are brief and usually to the point. It is, of course, no pleasure to see in 
the note on chap, 22: 19 the stereotype misrepresentation of calling the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper ‘“consubstantiation.” But this 
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word is part of the stock in trade among certain purveyors of second-hand 
information concerning Lutheran doctrine. It will not hurt, 

The volume on the Acts will command great confidence by the names 
of Howson and Spence. The former especially is unsurpassed in qualifi- 
cation for treating this book. Dr. Schaff has made additions to the work 
in the way of Excursuses, Practical Notes, and enlargement of comments. 
Occasionally, as in every genuine commentary, explanations and views 
are given from which some will dissent, but these volumes are of high or- 
der of merit and afford very valuable aid to students of the sacred word, 


Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth, as Opposed to Agnosticism. Being 
a Treatise on Applied Logic. By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., D. L., 
Author of “Intuitions of the Mind,” “The Emotions,” etc. pp. 60, 1882, 
This 1s the first of a “Philosophic Series,” to consist of a number of small 

volumes of about sixty pages each, and intended, if the plan of the author 

is encouraged, to include a monogram on the Nature of Causation in Re- 
lation to the lately discovered Doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, 
one on What Development can do and what it cannot do, a Criticism of 

the Philosophy of Kant, a Criticism of Herbert Spencer's Philosophy, &c. 
Dr. McCosh evidently believes that the best way to keep the chaff out 

of the bushel is to fill it with wheat. This is the method of this little volume. 
It is not a polemic, but aims so to fill the mind of the student or reader 
with the fundamental and self-evidencing principles of truth, assuring at 
once of both the reality and limitations of knowledge, that the disturbing 
suggestions of Agnosticism and Nihilism will find no place. The first part 
of the book treats of the criteria of truths to be assumed as fundamental, 
necessary or self-evident. The second part discusses the method of know- 
ing individual facts, the laws of inductive and deductive reasoning, as ap- 
plied to different departments of truth, such as psychology, natural theol- 
ogy, questions concerning the supernatural, concluding with a reminder of 
the limitations of human knowledge. Dr, McCosh is a recognized master 
in this department, and he will do good service by these outline views of 
the grounds by which all knowledge authenticates itself. 


Edward I/f1, By the Rev. W. Warburton, M. A., late Fellow of All Souls 

College, Oxford, etc. pp. 293. 

This is one of the “Epochs of Modern History” series edited by Edward 
KE. Morris, M, A,, and J. Surtees Phillpots, Bb. C. L. It covers a most im- 
portant era in English history, Edward the Third was a great monarch. 
He represented some of the best traits of sturdy English character, His 
reign was one of the longest, most stirring and eventful that England has 
ever had, The aim of this little volume is to reproduce in a condensed 
and attractive form the voluminous story of that transition period. The 
half century of I:dward’s reign is divided into five decades. The persist- 
ent and disastrous struggle of England with France for her possessions be- 
yond the Channel, the frightful havoc of the Black Death, the decline of 
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Feudalism, the rise of free institutions, the early dawn of literature are 
sketched in a clear and entertaining style. Three valuable maps are 
added, one giving Europe in the fourteenth century. It is a good book 
for boys and for other people too. 


Love for Souls, by the Rev. William Scribner, author of “Pray for the 

Holy Spirit,” “The Saviour’s Converts,” &c, pp. 103, 1882. 

A neat little volume characterized by great simplicity of style and an 
earnest spirit. It contains some stirring passages well calculated to kindle 
in worldly-minded Christians and lukewarm ministers a more glowing zeal 
for the salvation of lost men. We felt somewhat surprised to find the au- 
thor in his endeavor to awaken genuine love to souls appealing primarily, 
if not exclusively to “the thought of their exposure to punishment after 
death,” to their “danger of being lost.” We have always considered the 
fact that they are our Father's erring children, feeding on gall on worm- 
wood, groaning in a cruel bondage, and devoid of holiness and of peace, 
enough to call forth the tenderest love and commiseration of Christian 
hearts. 


Moravian Missions, Twelve Lectures by Augustus C. Thompson, D, D., 
Author of “The Better Land,” “Morning Hours in Patmos,” “The Mercy- 
Seat,” &c., pp. 515. 1882. 

These “Twelve Lectures” which Dr. Thompson delivered at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, during the years 1877-1880, and to the Theo- 
logical Department of the Boston University, 1882, form a most interesting 
and substantial contribution to the history of missions, It is one of the 
miracles of modern Christianity that a small colony of poor exiles should 
within ten years after finding an asylum in a German wilderness, resolve 
themselves into a missionary organization for the conversion of the world 
and send forth missionaries in rapid succession to the West Indies, to the 
Aborigines of North and South America, to Greenland, Lapland, Tartary, 
Algiers, Egypt, Western Africa, Persia, India and Australia! Their suc- 
cess was not always immediate or very marked but the account of their 
zeal, their heroism, their privations and their persecutions, as well as that 
of their triumphant achievements, is here given in graphic detail, and it 
would prove a great help toward kindling a universal missionary spirit if 
this volume could be spread broadcast through all our churches, Had the 
labors of the Moravians to Christianize the Indians been left undisturbed 
by the agents of the government, and had the larger churches imitated 
their zeal in this respect, the dark chapter of Indian robberies and wars 
would never have blackened the pages of American history. In fact the 
evangelistic labors of these quiet, humble, spiritually-minded Herrnhuters 
has been a standing rebuke to the more prominent denominations of Prot- 
estantism. We do not wonder that the author goes off at times in his en- 
thusiasm and laudation and forgets to give some facts which would have 
added to his own reputation as a discriminating historian, Zinzendorf was 
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no doubt a man of remarkable endowments and a most earnest Christian, 

but the experience of Muhlenberg with him in this country as well as his 

well-known extravagances in Germany indicate that it is not in the inter- 
ests of truth to bestow upon him indiscriminate laudation. Twenty pages 
are occupied with the Literature of the subject, and a full index is ap- 
pended. 

FUNK & WAGNALS, NEW YORK. 

A Religious Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, 
and Practical Theology. Lased on the Real-E-ncyclopiidie of Herzog, 
Plitt, and Hauck. Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, Associate Editors: Rev. 
Samuel M. Jackson, M. A., and Rev. D. S, Schaff. Vol. Ll. pp. 847. 
The announcement, some time ago, of a Religious Encyclopedia under 

editorship of Dr. Schaff, based on Herzog, with additions and modifica- 
tions to bring it to the present date and adapt it to the needs of the Ameri- 
can churches, was received with much gratification, and the publication 
has been looked for with interest. The first volume has now been given 
to the public and, we believe, will fully justify the favor with which it was 
awaited, 

The purpose and general character of the work are indicated in the 
preface. “Its object is to give, in alphabetical order, a summary of the 
most important information on all branches and topics of theological learn- 
ing—exegetical, historical, biographical, doctrinal, and practical—tor the 
use of ministers, students, and intelligent laymen of all denominations,” 
The great work of Herzog, Plitt and Hauck, which suggesied this and has 
been made the basis 0f tiany of its articles, consisied of twenty-two vol- 
umes, but could be well reduced by the omission or abridgment of articles 
of little or no interest outside of Germany. In this way the work has been 
brought within the compass of three large volumes, although many topics 
connected with the Church in this country have been introduced, “This 
encyclopaedia, therefore, is not a translation, but a condensed reproduction 
and adaptation of all the important German articles, with necessary addi- 
tions, especially .in the literature, and with a large number of new articles 
by the editors and special contributors. Every article is credited to its 
author, except the majority of editorial articles, which are unsigned. Dis- 
senung opinions, or material additions are included in brackets. The 
bibliography has been largely increased throughout, especially by English 
and American works. Living celebrities are excluded, Denominational 
articles have been assigned to scholars who represent their denomination 
in a liberal Christian spirit. On important topics of controversy both sides 
are given a hearing. It has been the desire of the editors to allow a wide 
latitude of opinion within the limits of evangelical Christianity.” 

Features of great value are soon apparent in examining this important 
work. ‘The list of writers, furnishing the articles, embraces eminent talent 
and recognized authorities in the various departments of scholarship. Where 
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Delitzsch, Christlieb, Ebrard, Hagenbach, Kahnis, Luthardt, Jacobi, Juli- 
us Miiller, Nitzsch, Van Oosterzee, Tholuck, Tischendorff, Ulhorn, De Pres- 
sense, Calderwood, Flint, Stoughton, Cairns, Ezra Abbott, Schaff, McCosh, 
Woolsey and men of like ability, are found leading the grade of work and 
stamping it with their impress, we are entitled to receive it with confi- 
dence. The scope of subjects is very comprehensive, covering the great 
fields of both Biblical and Ecclesiastical topics, together with matters doc- 
trinal, historical, archeological, biographical and philosophical, in connec- 
tion with all the religions of the world. The biographical information is 
made prominent, but we regret to see no mention made of several leading 
American Lutherans. The articles have been written so as to compress all 
the essential and desirable information into the smallest space. They are 
brief and compact. Some will probably claim that this condensation has 
been carried to excess, and forms a fault of the work. On some topics, it 
must be confessed, a fuller discussion would be desirable. But on the 
whole, this brevity, bringing the work into three volumes, commends it 
greatly. For while it lessens the cost of the work, putting the advantages 
of the immense information it contains within the reach of all ministers, 
students and Sunday School teachers, it becomes more convenient for ref- 
erence and affords a compact yet clear view of the various subjects at a 
glance. We do not wish treatises in a Cyclopadia, It is not to constitute 
a full library. This encyclopedia is prepared from the standpoint of 
evangelical Christianity, Whilst there has been no ignoring of the various 
questions of recent Biblical criticism and the relations between religion 
and science, these questions and relations are presented, as they must be, 
indeed, if fairly presented, without any surrender of orthodox Christian 
truth. The information is brought down to date, in the light of the latest 
and best research, Asa general rule, each article is found prepared by a 
person whose special studies have fitted him for it. Some of the articles 
deserve to be mentioned as of very marked merit, as those on Agnosticism, 
Arminians, Demoniacs, Atonement, The Exodus, &c. That on Agnosti- 
cism by Dr. Calderwood is admirable for its union of clearness, force and 
brevity. Dr. McCosh's article on Evolution, however, is indefinite and 
unsatisfactory—hardly touches the Junctum saliens of the subject. The 
bibliography of some of the topics treated by German pens, is wanting in 
English references. That on Ethics, for example, ignores the existence of 
all English works on the subject. We regret to see “Consubstantiation” 
put down as “a technical term denoting the Lutheran view of the elements 
of the Lord's Supper,” in face of the well-known perpetual rejection, both 
of the term and the thing, by the Lutheran theologians. Were it men- 
tioned only as a term which their opponents have applied to their doctrine, 
there would be no just ground of complaint. Lut to repeat the designation 
when the Lutherans emphatically repudiate it as false, is a violation of all 
fair dealing. It does not mend the matter to add, as is here done, that 
“Lutheran divines repudiate the term,” for it neither withdraws the charge 
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nor abates the impertinence of assuming to know better what Lutherans 
believe than they do themselves. 

In a work covering such an immense number of topics, discussed by 
so many men, occupying different standpoints, it is unreasonable to expect, 
as it would be impossible to have presented, what will accord with the 
views of all persons. We believe that whatever criticisms may be directed 
against particular portions or features of the Encyclopedia, it will com- 
mend itself as on the whole one of the very best works of its kind in our 
language, judicious, trustworthy, convenient, with the latest and best re- 
sults of investigation, from the most competent and reliable scholarship, 
It will without doubt receive the favor which it deserves, and be an au- 
thoritative reference-book in every well-selected library. 


A Compend of Baptism. Wy William Hamilton, D. D. pp. 233. 1882. 
This will prove a very valuable compend of facts, opinions, and argu- 
ments on disputed points of Christian baptism. The author has drawn the 
evidences that must go to settle the question in debate from expressions 
that present Classic Baptisms, Judaic Baptisms, Old Testament Baptisms, 
Johannic Baptism, and Christian Baptism, The discussion covers the sub- 
jects and the mode of Christian baptism, and reaches the conclusion that 
“real baptism is no human operation, with water or in water, but the work 
of the Holy Spirit,” and that sprinkling is an authorized mode of ritual 
baptism, and children are properly entitled to it. Dr, Hamilton writes 
with vigor, and shows that he has been a close student of this important 
subject. We cannot but regard it as a serious mistake, however, that he 
accepts the view of Dr, Dale, that there is no water Baptism included in 
the words of the Great Commission, nor in the baptism of the three thou- 
sand on the day of Pentecost, This Great Commission is the chief foun- 
dation for the very ordinance he discusses, the real institution of the sacra- 
ment, and it will do but little good to settle the mode and subjects of the 
rite if ritual baptism is to be left without divine appointment. Quakerism 
would be the consistent outcome of Dr. Hamilton's teaching on this point. 
Its adoption would naturally result in increased neglect of the ordinance. 


Gems of Iilustration from the sermons and other writings of the Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, D. D. By an American Clergyman, Second Edi- 
tion, pp. 196. 1882. 

Dr, Guthrie was one of the most truly eloquent men of his day. He 
was a prince of preachers. He knew by what means to captivate and 
hold the attention of his hearers and by what avenues to reach the human 
heart. He had above all a true conception of the Gospel. His great 
gifts were consecrated to proclamation of glad tidings to mankind. Like 
all great orators he abounded in apt and striking illustrations, The vol- 
ume of nature supplied him with charming and impressive symbols of 
spiritual truth and by its light, like the Master himself, he made men per- 
ceive the blessed revelations of the Gospel, This volume furnishes us 
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with more than five hundred of the choicest of his illustrations arranged 
under the subjects which they illustrate, They are usually gems of thought. 
Many of them contain not simply an incident, comparison or anecdote, 
but the very substance of an entire sermon. A copious index is added 
rendering the collection a most convenient and an invaluable aid in the 
preparation of sermons, 


Talks and Stories about Heroes and Holidays. Edited by Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, A. M., Author of ‘Talks to Boys and Girls about Jesus,” etc. II- 
lustrated by Miss Lilian I. Brigham. pp. 466. 1883. 

These are short illustrated sermons to boys and girls on the holidays and 
on the international Sunday-School lessons for 1883. They are by well 
known preachers of the United States and England, and will be found 
helpful to Sunday-school teachers in explaining and enforcing the lessons 
to their pupils. It includes holiday sermons to children for New Year's 
Day, Palm Sunday, Easter, Whit-Sunday and Christmas, besides sermons 
on Bible heroes described in Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel and Acts, and 
sermons On missions and temperance, 

It will not only be useful to the Sunday-school teacher, but suggestive 
also to the preacher in preparing sermons for children. It will also be 
found convenient and interesting for religious instruction by parents at 
home. The stories are appropriate and pointed, and the line of instruction 
good except on the doctrines of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. These 
sacraments are emptied of nearly all their significance. The make-up of 
the book reflects credit on the publishers, 


The Child's Guide to Heaven, or Stories for Children, By Rev, E. Pay- 

son Hammond. pp. 63. 1882. 

We have no special sympathy with Mr. Hammond in his revival meth- 
ods, but we cheerfully bear testimony to the excellence and striking char- 
acter of these stories. They are well calculated to touch the heart and 
impress the lesson of man's sinfulness, It 1s claiming too much, however, 
to call it a “Child's Guide to Heaven,” It only spurs one to seek the way. 
The Gospel by Mark, according to the Authorized Version in Phonetic 

Spelling. By C. W. K. Fora First Reading Book, pp. 118, 1882, 

This is intended, in connection with Eible study, to promote the Spelling 
Reform, which has been advocated by some philologists for the last few 
years. It strikes us as an excellent thing for the purpose intended—to 
teach children phonetic spelling—but we do not approve of the purpose. 
Some modifications of our spelling may be necessary, but the method fol- 
lowed in this little volume seems complicated, and is certainly unattractive 


to the eye. 

Heips to the Study of all Versions of the New Testament. Teachers’ Edi- 
tion, pp. 68, 1882. 
In small type and closely printed pages, this number of the “Standard 
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Series” contains summaries of the several books of the New Testamert; 
historical, chronological and geographical tables; descriptions of quadru- 
peds, birds, fishes, insects, plants and precious stones mentioned in the 
New Testament ; tables of weights, measures, time and money ; explana- 
tions of Jewish sects and feasts; quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New, etc., together with an index and condensed concordance to the New 
Testament. The whole is in convenient shape and will prove a great as- 
sistance to S, S, teachers. 


Opium, England's Coercion Policy and its Disastrous Results in China 
and India. The Spread of Opium-Smoking in America, By John Lig- 
gins, formerly American Episcopal Missionary in China, pp. 48. 1882, 
This is one of the “Standard Series,” [octavo] issued by the enterprising 

publishing house of Funk & Wagnalls. Mr. Liggins, taking as his text 
the sentiment, “that which is morally wrong cannot be politically right,” 
discusses the subject of the opium traffic and deals it some heavy and well 
deserved blows. It is full of information on the injurious effects of the 
drug, its introduction and use in different countries, and the general legis- 
lation about it, The pamphlet is timely, and we trust it will have great 
influence. It is published without abridgment. 


The Lesson in the Closet. By Rev. Charles F. Deems, LL. D. Standard 

Series [12mo.] pp. 48. 1882. 

This consists of devout meditations on the International Sunday-school 
lessons for the first six months of 1883. These meditations are useful not 
only for devotional purposes—their prime intention; but are full of sug- 
gestions which will prove helpful to the teacher or preacher giving instruc- 
tion in the Sunday-school or from the pulpit. About two pages are given 
to each lesson. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. TRUBNER & CO., LONDON. 
Aryo-Semitic Speech ; A Study in Linguistic Archeology. By James Fred- 

erick McCurdy. 

Is it, after all, a fanciful theory that human speech was originally com- 
posed of bi-literal roots, and that these fragmentary elements were to some 
extent the same in all languages? ‘That the two great central families of 
languages, the Aryan and the Semitic, sprung from a common source, of 
which both retain sufficient traces to prove their original identity, has 
long been a favorite theory among philologists, and frequent attempts have 
been made to establish it, but they have hitherto failed to secure general 
assent, 

One of the most ingenious and exhaustive attempts of this kind was 
made in 1845, by Dr, Ernst Maier, Privat Docent in Tiibingen, whose Lex- 
icon of the Hebrew language (reviewed at some length in the Bidb/iotheca 
Sacra in 1847 by the writer of this note) was based upon the assumption 
that there was a kind of linguistic instinct originally active in the forma- 
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tion of the Semitic dialects, and indeed of all languges, by which certain 
sounds were felt to be proper representations of certain classes of ideas, 
and hence were originally employed in all languages to express those 
ideas. Further, that the original combinations of the elementary sounds 
were all monosyllabic, consisting in every case of two consonants of dif- 
ferent organs and deriving their significations from that of the final con- 
sonant. And he attempts to prove that the fundamental roots in the Se- 
mitic, reducible to the number of fwemty-four (!), together with their sim- 
ple, original meaning, occur also in the Indo-Germanic, and even corre- 
spond to these frequently in their secondary or derived significations. He 
claims to have dissected the characteristic structure of both these families 
of languages and to have proven them to be twin-sisters, 

Somewhat akin to this theory, so fanciful in some of its features, is that 
presented in the late Smithsonian Report (Vol. I. of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology) concerning the languages of the North American Indians. Not 
only their spoken languages, however, are here subjected to a treatment 
of this kind, but a profusely illustrated exhibit is made of a sign language 
common to them all. 

The series of articles, written for the Bibliotheca Sacra by Mr. McCurdy 
and now separately published, are an attempt to prove that “the Aryan 
and Semite used the same sounds to express most of their essential and 
primitive ideas,” His discussion of this theme, whilst less pretentious and 
dogmatic than Maier’s, is no less scholarly ; and his treatment of the pho- 
nology and morphology of the Semitic roots has a freshness and plausi- 
bility about it that is very attractive. 

We cordially commend this treatise to the attentive study of all who 
are specially interested in the great question of the original unity of the 
human race, in the full discussion of which linguistic peculiarities must 
ever play an important part, Cc. A. H, 

LEE & SHEPPARD, BOSTON. CHAS. T. DILLINGHAM, NEW YORK. 
“That Glorious Song of Old,” by Edmund Hamilton Sears, “Curfez 

must not ring to-night,” by Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. “Ring out, Wild 

Bells,” by Alfred Tennyson, 

It is astonishing to what extent the engraver's art has grown in this 
country, Offering to our masses the loftiest ideals of beauty and grace it 
promises to exert a potent and wide-spread influence in the education of 
the finer faculties, There is no more becoming application for this form 
of artistic skill than in the illustration of popular songs and standard po- 
ems, the grouping together of the poet’s creations and the artist's fancies 
intensifying the exhilaration of the eye, the imagination and the heart. 

These three volumes from the house of Lee & Shepard are among the 
most attractive of these publications that have appeared. The first, “That 
Glorious Song of Old,” has fifteen illustrations by Fredericks, engraved by 
Andrew, the designs adding impressiveness to Sear’s immortal song of the 
angels which some regard as the grandest song of all the centuries. “Cur- 
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few must not ring to-night” is another volume gotten up in the same ex- 
quisite style. The poem is a thrilling tale from the days of the stern Pro- 
tector. There are over twenty illustrations, many of them full-page, from 
designs furnished by Merril and Garret and engraved by Andrew. Stiff 
artist's paper is used in both volumes, with elegant binding in decorated 
cloth and gold. Tennyson's spirited 
“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky,” 

is strikingly illustrated by Miss L. b. Humphrey and is brought out in a 
most charming garb. with flexible covers illuminated with golden florals, 
the binding fringed and the paper gilt edge. All of these volumes may 
be commended as suitable presents on any occasion, and to any individual 
who is blest with a taste for art and song. 


Our Boys in India, The Wanderings of two young Americans in Hindu- 
stan, with their adventures on the sacred rivers and wild mountains, etc. 
By Harry W. French, author of “Castle Foam,” * Nuna, the Brahmin 
Girl,” etc. With One Hundred and Forty-five Illustrations. pp. 484. 
188 3. 

The trouble with this book is that the boy who takes it up cannot be in- 
duced to lay it down until he has reached the last syllable. Chores, 
school, supper, skating, prayers, sleep, all have to stand off until the en- 
chantment which holds him to “Our Boys in India” is broken at the close. 
Aside from the large amount of instruction and information which the vol- 
ume contains, the history of the country, the descriptions of its scenery and 
customs, the accounts of its snake-charmers, jugglers, tiger-hunts, elephant 
and rhinoceros fights and all manner of Oriental wonders, the whole pre- 
sented in a graphic and captivating style, there is interwoven with it a 
story of thrilling interest. 

Mr. French is the celebrated lecturer on India and this work shows him 
to be master of the subject which he has made a specialty. The illustra- 
tions which abound and which afford striking views of palaces, mosques, 
bazars, festivals, &c., are largely engraved from his own photographs, 
The cover is illuminated with suggestive and beautiful designs, Not the 
least benefit to be derived from this elegant quarto is the interest in the 
great missionary operations of India, which it cannot fail to stimulate. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By Horatio b, Hackett, 
ID. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. A new edition, revised and greatly enlarged by the author. Ed- 
ited by Alvan Hovey, D. D., LL. D., in Consultation with Ezra Abbott, 
LL. D. pp. 345, large octavo, double column, 

Ministers and Sunday-school teachers may congratulate themselves upon 
the appearance at this time of a new and cheap edition of this standard 
commentary upon the Acts of the Apostle. For the study of the interna- 
tional lesson during the next six months they will get no helps more ser- 
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viceable or more satisfactory than this. Here is thorough biblical schol- 
arship, critical ability and lucid treatment, which have commanded the 
admiration of European exegetes, an honor which has thus far been ac- 
corded to few American theologians. With his own investigations and ex- 
positions Dr, Hackett has incorporated very valuable additions from such 
renowned commentators as Meyer, Delbette, Bengel, Olshausen and Al- 
ford, making the work largely a compendium of the foremost expositors of 
the Acts. 

Although the earlier editions of Hackett were characterized by great 
simplicity and beauty of style, Dr. Hovey has been moved to prepare this 
edition for the use of persons not familiar with the original Greek on which 
it is founded, and has omitted such Greek words or sentences as could be 
spared without diminishing the clearness or value of the author's notes 
and has substituted for the original the words of the Common Version 
whenever this would be a help to the reader. While everything written 
by Dr. Hackett has been scrupulously preserved in its integrity, the editor 
has added in brackets extensive and valuable notes. A colored map il- 
lustrating the Apostolic history forms the frontispiece. There are also a 
few excellent cuts and a full alphabetical index to the notes, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
The Bodley Grandchildren and their Journey in Holland. By Horace E, 

Scudder, Author of the Bodley Books. pp. 192. 1882. 

As a caterer for youthful minds Mr, Scudder has hardly a superior. He 
aims at combining profit with pleasure, and he rarely fails in the execution 
of his aim. His “Bodley Books” are models of delightful reading alike 
for the young and for older heads, 

With this richly illustrated quarto begins a new series. The Bodley 
children of the former series having now grown to be parents, the grand 
children form the interesting characters of the story, or rather of the jour- 
ney. Before they make the tour to Holland these children are treated to 
a bright chapter of Dutch history in New York. By starting with the con- 
nection of the Dutch with the earliest explorations and settlements of this 
country, a thirst is awakened which prepares these children for the study 
of the history of Holland in object lessons as they pass through that coun- 
try and take a view of its ancient houses, its windmills, dykes, canals and 
dog-carts, and mingle with its quaint people who by wearing wood on their 
feet can afford golden ornaments on their heads. The work of the artistic 
pencil unites with the graphic pen of the author in furnishing beautiful 
and striking views of the geographical and historical scenes of one of the 
most interesting countries of the world. 


The Nature and Form of the American Government Founded in the 
Christian Religion. Wy Hon, George Shea, Chief Justice of the Marine 
Court of the City of New York. pp. 82. 1882. 
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It is a source of no little gratification to the Christian citizen to find so 
distinguished a lawyer and jurist as Judge Shea devoting his attention to 
a subject like this. Versed as he is in English and American history and 
law, he speaks with authority, and hence his views have, and should have, 
more than ordinary influence upon the reader or hearer, He shows that 
as far back as the time of Alfred the Great, and even farther, the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion were at work in the framing of laws, and that 
through all the centuries since the same pervading influence has made 
itself felt with more and more power. Alexander Hamilton said, when 
our national constitution was about to be prepared, that the constitution of 
England was the best “model to work from ;” and, as this was done, we 
have reaped the benefit of those influences that were “thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with the genius of Christian civilization and civil liberty.” 

Although there is no formal recognition of God in our constitution, Judge 
Shea does not see in this that we are a Godless nation, but rather that his 
existence and overruling providence are presupposed. He justly claims 
that in the laws enacted under it, whenever a standard of morality is recog- 
nized, it is that of the Christian religion. He would not have a formal 
recognition of the Deity, and is, therefore, no advocate of the amendment 
to that effect urged by many. Our nation is Christian without that, and 
would add nothing to its character as such with it. Instances are cited to 
show that in many other ways this recognition is manifest, such as the 
forms of administering oaths to witnesses and officials, the invalidity of 
contracts made on the Lord's Day, the protection thrown around the sanc- 
tity of that day, the laws against blasphemy, the respect shown for Chris- 
tian festivals and the suspension of work on many of them, the higher 
credibility attached to Christian believers as witnesses, the laws against 
wantonly reviling and annoying those engaged in the worship of God, etc., 
etc. The whole subject is treated with clearness and force, It was origi- 
nally a lecture delivered before the professors and students of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, It well deserves the permanent form 
in which it appears. 

Agamemnon, La Saisiaz, and Dramatic Idyls. By Robert Browning. 

pp. 434. 1882. 

In these translations into verse, Mr. Browning has made it a point “to be 
literal at every cost save that of absolute violence to our language.” Not- 
withstanding this, he has avoided that stiffness and awkwardness of ex- 
pression which usually accompanies special regard for idiom and literalness 
of translation. His language, indeed, is almost as smooth and flowing as 
that of an original composition. In spelling Greek names and places he 
follows the Greek author, a method that has much to commend it, but 
which gives a strange appearance to some names, Clytemnestra, for in- 
stance, becomes Klutaimnestra, which would scarcely be recognized, by 
those accustomed to the English spelling. The contents are: “The Aga- 
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memnon of Aischylus ;” ‘La Saisiaz;" “The Two Poets of Croisic ;” “Pau- 
line ;” “Dramatic Idyls, (First Series)—Martin Relph, Pheidippides, Hal- 
bert and Hob, Ivan Ivdnovitch, Tray, Ned Brates;” “Dramatic Idyls, 
(Second Series)—Echetlos, Clive, Muléykeh, Pietro of Abano, Dostor 


, Pan and Luna.” 


Longfellow Calendar for 188}. 

This has a removable leaf for each day of the year, and all are attached 
to a backboard prepared with much taste and artistic skill. On each leaf, 
in addition to the name of the month, number of the day, and day of the 
week, there is an appropriate selection from some one of Longfellow’s 
writings, On the upper right side of the backboard is a view of the poet's 
Cambridge home; on the left, the Belfry of Bruges; between the two an 
excellent portrait of Longfellow wreathed in laurel. Below, on the right, 
is a picture of Evangeline standing at her father’s door watching for Ga- 
briel; on the left, a beautiful picture of Priscilla knocking at a door on 
one of her “errands of mercy.” The whole is well conceived and exe- 
cuted, 

Emerson Calendar for 188}. 

This has for its leading decoration a gigantic pine-tree. At one side of 
the design is a vignette of Mr. Emerson's home at Concord. The coloring 
is wonderfully rich and peculiarly pleasing. The selections from Mr. Em- 
erson’s writings for each day of the year form a series of wise and useful 
suggestions, All who admire Mr. E, will welcome this beautiful calendar, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Political History of Recent Times, 1816-1875. With Special Reference to 
Germany. By Wilhelm Miiller, Professor in Tiibingen. Revised and 
Enlarged by the Author. Translated, with an Appendix Covering the 
Period from 1876 to 1881, by Rev. John P. Peters, Ph. D. pp. 696. 
1882. 

Here is reliable history written in a most charming style. Notwithstand- 
ing it appears in the dress of a translation and abridgment, both of which 
are apt to prove detrimental, it has all the attractions of an original com- 
position, The different chapters read like the tales of a romance. The 
translator has omitted what was devoted to the United States, abridged 
the part devoted to Germany, and enlarged that pertaining to England. 
In its present shape it is a capital summary of European history from 1816 
down to 1881. 

This book owes its preparation to the desire of Professor Peters to have 
“a work which should give to thoughtful students a view, large but con- 
cise, of the political history of Continental Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” After examining many other works he at last came upon the “Po- 
litische Geschichte der Neuesten Zeit,” by Professor Wilhelm Miiller, of 
Tiibingen. This he found to be just what he was seeking. That it had 
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already passed through several editions in Germany showed how it was 
appreciated there, and three readings satisfied him that “it is what is 
needed in America.” 

This judgment will be confirmed by every reader of the work in its pres- 
ent form. It is just what the student wants, who desires to obtain a con- 
cise and satisfactory view of the political history of Europe, for the last 
sixty years, without spending weeks in going through the tedious details of 
more extended works. These, after all, are apt to obscure rather than 
make clear the general view that an American ordinarily wants. It is sel- 
dom we meet with a book which we can so unreservedly commend, 


The Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn from the manners 
and customs, the scenes and scenery, of the Holy Land. Central Pai- 
estine and Phanicia, By William M. Thompson, D, D., Forty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 130 illustrations and maps, 
pp. xxiv., 689. 1882, 

This is to the eye a reaily magnificent book. Its immense size, beau- 
tiful binding, splendid illustrations, many of them full-page, its stiff, cream- 
colored calendered paper, and the brightest letter-press combine to form 
a most attractive volume, Placed alongside of the first volume which de- 
scribes “Southern Palestine and Jerusalem” (published by the Havers two 
years ago) it makes a charming addition to the library-case, or a very 
handsome ornament for the centre-table. The internal quality of the work 
is quite as deserving of very liberal praise. From the first appearance of 
the original edition, ‘““The Land and the Book,” now recast into an entirely 
new work, has taken rank as a standard work on Palestine. Enjoying the 
advantage of residing in that country for nearly fifty years, traversing from 
time to time its entire extent, penetrating and exploring every point of sa- 
cred interest, the author is in a condition to give descriptions of localities, 
scenes, seasons, manners and customs, to which the volumes sketched by 
hurrying travelers bear no comparison in value. From “mid-day to mid- 
night in winter and in summer, through many years of vicissitude and ad- 
venture,” he has been a careful and enthusiastic observer of innumerable 
local and historical objects which shed light on many passages of the 
bible, and as his chief aim was “Biblical Illustration” great pains were 
taken to have his observations accurate and reliable. 

In addition to his own thorough observations the author has incorpo- 
rated the most valuable results of modern research and discovery, made 
by the Exploration Societies of England and of America and by other em- 
iment explorers and Archzologists, so that we have in these two volumes 
the accumulated treasury of all the information concerning the land of the 
Bible which the labors of the present generation have yielded. Moun- 
tains, plains, streams, marshes, ruins, shrines, vineyards, shrubs, trees and 
birds, everything has been patiently examined and its connection with and 
bearings upon sacred truth set forth, While there is no attempt at a con- 
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secutive commentary upon any particular book of the Bible, the number 
of scriptural passages elucidated is very large and they extend from Gen- 
esis to the Apocalypse. On many of these passages the work furnishes the 
most satisfactory exposition to be found anywhere. In fact, with this ar- 
chological and geographical encyclopaedia at hand, supplemented with a 
Hebrew and a Greek Lexicon and Concordance, the scholar may readily 
dispense with commentaries, It is, however, a work as well adapted to 
the ordinary reader as to the student. The style is clear, elegant and 
sprightly, and while full of details never grows dry or wearisome. 

The superb pictorial illustrations which so richly adorn these volumes 
have been prepared specially for this work from photographs taken by the 
author, and from the best existing materials. They were drawn and en- 
graved, under his superintendence, by artists in London, Paris and New 
York, and the liberal publishers have certainly spared no expense in the 
execution of this feature of the work, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by S. W. Harman, Fayette St., Baltimore. 

Moses and the Prophets: The Old Testament inthe Jewish Church, by Prof. 
W. Robcrtson Smith ; The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel by Dr. A, 
Kuenen; and The Prophets of Israel by W. Robertson Smith, LL. D., 
Reviewed by William Henry Green, D. D., Professor in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. pp. 399. 1883. 

We wish to put emphasis into our recommendation of this volume. 
Though largely a reprint of articles published in the Presbyterian Review 
and the Princeton Review, it forms a consistent whole and probably the 
best examination and criticism yet given of the several works of Kuenen 
and W. Robertson Smith, mentioned in the title. The Christian public 
owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Green for his able and effectual vindica- 
tion of the truth against the arbitrary methods which so-called “criticism” 
has applied to the historical records of the Old Testament. Dr. Green's 
temper is candid, fair, and liberal. He claims for the sacred books no ex- 
emption from legitimate, just criticism. He is willing that it should be most 
searching. But he follows the steps of these critics in the several works 
named, and has shown, beyond all question, the errors of their conclusions 
and the reckless arbitrariness and unfairness of their methods. He has made 
it plain that, at least with Dr. Kuenen, free criticism has become simply 
arbitrary unbelief. He has enabled every candid reader to see how ex- 
ceedingly little there is in all the ostentatious and brilliant show of superior 
researc. on the part of the men who are undertaking to rewrite the Old 
Testament and make the Jewish records read as they ought to read. We 
repeat the recommendation of this book, It is one to be read by every 
minister and theological student. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, considered iu Eight Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Oxford, on the Bampton Foun- 
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dation. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M. A., of Exeter College, and 

Rector of Walcot. pp. 258. 2883. 

We are glad to see these lectures again published. They have been be- 
fore the public so long and have met with such general and cordial appro- 
val, that it is well to keep the book trade supplied with them. Further 
commendation, however, is scarcely necessary, and yet it may be well to 
emphasize the clearness of treatment and the successful manner in which 
the author has accomplished what he set out to do. He shows most un- 
mistakably that “the New Testament exhibits a scheme of progressive 
doctrine, fashioned for permanent and universal use.” And in his line of 
argument, carrying the reader with him from point to point, there is exhib- 
ited such a wealth of Biblical knowledge and such a keen appreciation of 
the relative grade of scripture teaching, that the New Testament—won- 
derful book as it is—is clothed with additional interest and revealed in a 
clearer light. There is system in it, however little this may appear on the 
surface, and the line of instruction, from Matthew to the Apocalypse, is a 
progressive series marked by the highest wisdom, This fact is here ably 
developed and presented with convincing clearness and force. 


Fifteen ; or Lydia’s Happenings. By Mr, Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie M. 

Drinkwater), pp. 368. 1883. 

The author has made herself so familiar with childhood that she por- 
trays her favorite characters with great fidelity to nature. The heroine of 
this tale first comes into view at the age of “Fifteen,” and, like the boy of 
the period who develops into the true man, she is a girl who never walks 
but runs, never speaks but screams, never laughs but shouts, a bright, real 
girl, the prophecy of a genuine and noble woman. For once this is a 
novel without a love story, but it combines so many engaging elements and 
deals with such interesting people that readers are sure to derive both in- 
tellectual entertainment and spiritual impulses from its lessons on filial af- 
fection and early piety. 


Nearer to Fesus; Memorials of Robert Walter Fergus, by his Mother, 
16mo, pp. 248. 1883. 


This is the biography of a boy who died at the early age of ten, and whose 
brief life presents a remarkable example of the intensity and beauty of 
Christian character in childhood, Dr. J. Oswal Dykes, vouches in a pref- 
atory note for the literal truth of the facts, which to such as have doubts 
about the effectual workings of divine grace in childhood will appear 
stranger than fiction. The J/emoria/ was at first intended only for private 
circulation, but the request for copies was so great that it was deemed best 
to give it to the public. The American edition is from the Fifth Thousand 
of the Glasgow edition, 


Forty Years in the Turkish Empire ; or Memoirs of Rev. William Good- 
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ell, D. D., late Missionary of the A. B, C. F. M. at Constantinople. By 

his Son-in-law, E, D. G. Prime, D. D. Sixth Edition. pp. 489. 1883. 

These ‘memoirs’ embrace the career of one of the most glorious mis- 
sionaries since the days of the Apostle Paul. Dr. Goodell was a com- 
manding character, possessed of marked intellectual endowments, an 
amiable, buoyant temperament, fervent piety, sturdy courage and uncom- 
mon wisdom, He was a man who in the sphere of missionary labor 
wrought magnificent results, and who by his activity in other spheres be- 
came a powerful factor in the great changes through which the Turkish 
Empire passed in that period. 

Dr. Prime is just the man to arrange and to handle the rich material 
which such a life in such a country offers. He has made out of it a charm- 
ing book. It reads like an auto-biography, and we seem to hear from Dr, 
Goodell's own lips the truly wonderful story of his diversified and heroic 
life. While the chief part of the volume is occupied with his great work 
in the East, the early chapters give a picture of New England, as the 
scene of his youth and studies, a picture which has rarely been surpassed 
in the many efforts to describe the bygone days of that section, We re- 
peat with emphasis the testimony of this QUARTERLY when the first edition 
of this book appeared: “A wide circulation and large reading of this most 
admirable volume would help the cause of genuine Christianity. We cor- 
dially commend it to all our readers as worthy of a place among the choice 
memoirs of great and good men,” 


Nobody, by the Author of “The wide, wide World.” pp. 695. 1883. 

The oddness of the title of Miss Warner's latest novel may excite the 
attention of some readers, but before passing over many pages they will 
be captivated by a genuine interest in the heroine. Bornin New England, 
possessing neither wealth, education nor social position, being indeed “No- 
body” as viewed from the world’s standpoint, she is endowed with that 
force of character which enables her in defiance of adverse circumstances 
to rise to a station which many who think themselves somebody would be 
glad to occupy. 

It is, we are assured, a true story of real life. Character and coloring 
may be credited to the imagination of the authoress, “but the facts are 
facts.” It is throughout a pleasing story, handled with skill and imbued 
with a hearty religious sentiment. Miss Warner writes for girls with an 
absorbing passion for girlhood, and it will richly repay our girls to give this 
and all her books a careful perusal. 


The Life of Christ, by the Rev. William Hanna, D. D., LL. D. Three 
Volumes. 12mo. pp. 360, 344, 324. 


This great work has been before the Christian public some ten years. 
It has appeared in a number of editions and as a devotional, popular 
treatise on the inexhaustible theme it has become the standard. Numer- 
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ous other Zéves of the blessed Lord have from time to time appeared, 
works, indeed, of greater erudition, whose critical, exegetical and theo- 
logical discussions have a peculiar interest, but as a simple, impressive 
and instructive narrative of the leading features of the Saviour's life and 
as a clear, historic portraiture of the different actors that surrounded his 
life, this work has never been surpassed in the English tongue. These 
three volumes present it in a convenient form, and especial gratitude is 
due the publishers for the bright, large and charming print, and the clear, 
white paper which characterize the present issue. It thus gives a feast at 
once to the eye and to the soul. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 

History of Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast, Oregon, Washington 

and Idaho, by Rev. Myron Eells, Missionary of the American Mis- 

sionary Association, With an Introduction by Rev, G, H, Atkinson, 

D. D. pp. 270. 

No one could be in better relation than Mr, Fells for writing the history 
of missionary work here given. A son of parents who devoted themselves 
to the work in 1838, resident in Oregon, Washington and Idaho for thirty- 
five years, and with seven years of personal experience in the same work, 
he has written with fullest knowledge of all the facts. And he has given 
us a narrative, not only of thrilling interest, but rich in spiritual stimulation 
and practical suggestions, ‘The earliest seed of the Gospel sown on this 
field was incidental, in connection with the journey of Lewis and Clark in 
1804-6. The desire of the Indians for more instruction was not answered 
till the commissioning of Rev. Jason Lee by the board of Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1833. ‘This opened the first period of the 
work, which continued till 1848. It was wholly unconnected with the 
government. A second period, in which the Indians were in some way 
under government agencies, lasted till 1870, A third period began when 
the “peace policy” of President Grant was adopted, marked by the assign- 
ment of different agencies to the missionary societies of the various reli- 
gious denominations, The history of the work in these several periods, 
especially in the earlier, presents a record of noble Christian self-sacrifice 
and heroic devotion, And the record shows that the endeavor was not 
fruitless. Though it was largely a failure, so far as the direct design for 
the Indians is concerned, the work accomplished results that fully com- 
pensate for all the effort. These missionaries laid the foundations of Chris- 
tian society and American self-government in these territories, Dr, At- 
kinson puts it well in his Introduction: “The wandering hunter and trap- 
per failed, and the speculating colonist also failed. The mere trader proved 
a poor builder of commonwealths, The traveling explorer was only a re- 
porter. It remained for the missionary to be the center of a permanent 
life, out of which might grow the future.” And Hon. R. P. Boise, for 
many years one of the judges of Oregon says: “History will record that 
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these holy men were the nucleus around which had been formed and built 
the State of Oregon. They builded well, for they laid their foundation on 
that rock which bears up and sustains the superstructure of the civilization 
of the last eighteen hundred years. And fortunate indeed is it that such 
men were here in that early time, * * men who knew how to plant in 
the virgin soil the seeds of virtue and knowledge, and cultivate them as 
they germinated and grew into churches, schools and colleges.” 

This book ought to be widely read, and should be placed in every Sun- 
day-school Library. 


varis From the East: Stories and Incidents from Bible History. By 

Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. pp. 175. 

Probably no man in America has shown better aptness in speaking to 
children and preparing books for them on Biblical subjects, than Dr, New- 
ton. He reconciles simplicity with dignity. Many who undertake to write 
for children miss simplicity and fall into childishness, These “pearls” are 
mostly historical incidents from the Old and New Testaments that refer to 
the “great salvation” to be found in Christ. Full-page illustrations are 
given in connection with each incident—all arranged both to attract the 
eye and instruct the mind of the little ones. It is a good book for the Sun- 
day-school, as well as for a Christmas present. 


On the way Home, By the author of “Through the Winter.” pp. 390. 

It is gratifying to see that the standard of the publications of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Union is keeping pace with that of private publishers, 
Some of their more recent issues rise very considerably above the mere 
goodish books for goodish children. The present volume has nothing of 
commen-place or dreamy religious sentiment piety. It is the work of a 
very clever pen and is remarkably full of sterling common sense set forth 
in a most enjoyable style. Girls will, asa rule, be delighted with it and 
it is calculated to exert a most wholesome influence on their minds and 
hearts, their tastes and views. It is expressedly offered to them by the au- 
thor “with the hope that it will help them to recognize, in all the changes 
of their lives, the loving purpose and beautiful design of their Father in 
heaven; to lead them, by all the windings and turnings of their way, more 
surely homeward, that is—Heavenward.” The path heavenward is, how- 
ever, wisely delineated as the path over which we tread here in duty, af- 
fection and character. 


Scholar's Hand-book on the International Lessons for 1883. Studies in 
Acts and in the Old Testament. By Edwin W. Rice. pp. 188. 


We have here, in a very convenient form and nicely bound, careful and 
thorough explanations of the Sunday-school lessons of 1883, accompanied 
with excellent maps, chronological tables, order of service, review exer- 
cises, select hymns, pictorial illustrations, blackboard exercises, &c., &c. 
Rev. E. Huber, of Messiah Lutheran church, Philadelphia, furnished the 
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comments on the lessons for the fourth quarter. Single copies, bound, are 
sold for 15c., 100 copies, $12. 

G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Development of Constitutional Liberty in the English Colonies of 

America. By Eben Greenough Scott. pp. 334. 1882. 

Students of our free institutions will be interested and instructed by this 
fine volume with its substantial discussion, Mr, Scott has not been con- 
tent with the mere surface-facts of our national origin, but seeks to trace 
with philosophic eye the deeper forces that came into manifestation and 
form in our American government and life. He has done a good service, 
and the reader of his well-written book will have clearer conception of the 
causes that wrought in our national genesis, 

The key-note of the book may be well expressed in John Adam's declar- 
ation concerning the American Revolution: “The Revolution was effected 
before the war commenced, The Revolution was in the minds and hearts 
of the people; a change in their religious sentiments of their duties and 
obligations, * * This radical change in the principles, opinions, senti- 
ments, and affections of the people was the real American Revolution.” 
Hence Mr. Scott, rightly believing that “revolutions are not affairs of bat- 
tle-fields,” that they run their course in the hearts and minds of men and 
are accomplished even before the wars open by which their results are 
made good, begins his search after the causes in that great intellectual 
movement which is known as the Reformation, and in the spirit of free in- 
quiry and liberty then developed. The entire development is treated 
under three great eras: ‘The Era of Constitutional Development in Eng- 
land; the Era of State Development in America: and the Era of Consti- 
tutional Development in America.” These eras are regarded as character- 
ized by peculiar motive forces, the first by freedom of Conscience, the 
second by development of Tribal Institutions, and the third by longings 
for Popular Sovereignty, ‘Throughout this trilogy of eras glowed the 
spirit of liberty, which, in the final stage, became fierce, and crowned its 
long task by giving to our people political, religious, and personal freedom 
guaranteed by the Constitution,” 

The first stage of this progress—of constitutional development in Eng- 
land—is presented but briefly, as introducing to view the principles of the 
whole movement. In the discussion of the forces of state development in 
the colonies, the author examines at length the character, conditions, and 
peculiarities of the early settlers. He does this with fine analytic ability, 
and gives us interesting views of the formative influences at work, The 
account of the third era traces how the spirit of liberty was led to armed 
resistance of absolutism, directing special attention, according to the sug- 
gestion of John Adams, to the Act of Navigation and the Acts of Trade. 

Instructive and valuable as this discussion is, we cannot but feel that it 
fails to present the full philosophy of the genesis of the free institutions of our 
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country, by reason of a negative relation given to Christianity, in the attempt 
to exhibit the result as purely from a “process of natural development.” 
Whilst the author recognizes the presence of the religious element in the 
development, he yet treats it in such a way as to make it doubtful whether 
he holds that it helped as much as it hindered the natural development of 
the spirit of liberty and the rights of conscience. [vidently, Mr. Scott has 
adopted Buckle’s theory of the progress of civilization ; and the clear princi- 
ples of liberty and strong sense of the rights of conscience, everywhere strug- 
gling for assertion in the life of the founders of our republic, are made to ap- 
pear as due rather to “the original vigor and expansive force of the race blood” 
and to “the impulses that blood received from the new conditions” than to 
any impulses from the teachings of Christianity and its quickening power 
for the spirit of freedom, It is unquestionably true that the intolerance of 
both the Pilgrim and Puritan settlers, their persecution of dissentients, was 
a gross violation of the principle of freedom of conscience ; but it is true, 
too, that it was also a violation of the teachings of the Gospel. It was 
simply an inconsistency 1n the application of the principle of free con- 
science which their religion had led them to see and assert for themselves. 
It was not an inspiration from Christianity, but simply the old intolerance 
of human nature and of power. Christianity gave them the principle and 
spirit of freedom, but it was some time before the native tyranny of their 
nature allowed them to learn how to apply it. The law of Christian life 
became victorious in this respect only when the principle of freedom was 
made victorious. 
LUTHERISCHER CONCORDIA VERLAG, ST. LOUIS. 


(M. C. BARTHEL, AGENT. ) 

Amerikanisch-Lutherische Epistel Postille. YPredigten iiber die meisten 
epistolischen Perikopen des Kirchenjahrs u. freie Texte von Carl Ferd. 
Wilh. Walther, Pfarrer der ersten deutschen ev, lutherischen Gemeinde 
zu St. Louis, Large Quarto, double column, pp. 496. 

We do not despair of the Christian faith of our German countrymen so 
long as hundreds of their preachers receive their training at the feet of Dr. 
Walther, and tens of thousands of the people read his apostolical sermons, 
The polemics of this man as they are known through the periodicals of 
the Missouri Synod and the exclusive position he maintained against those 
not in entire doctrinal harmony with that body, may not be to our taste, 
but his sermons are models of the highest order. Not only the Germans, 
but the Americans, could have no higher privilege than to hear such expo- 
sitions of the Gospel. In doctrine they are, of course, nothing else than the 
pure gold of God's truth, and the doctrinal element is very prominent, but 
Dr. Walther understands the application of doctrine to the heart and life, 
and it becomes in his sermons a delivery of saving truth. Grace for sin- 
ners is emphatically his conception of the Gospel dispensation. His style 
is admirably adapted to the end of preaching. With remarkable clear- 
ness and force, there is combined a picturesque and poetical element just 
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strong enough to engage the hearer’s attention, whilst the direct, earnest, 
eloquent, enforcement of God's word goes searching and thundering 
through his soul. ’ 

It shows remarkable self-command as well as a strong consciousness of 
the preacher's vocation, that a mind so ready to wield the sword, and so 
accustomed to wield it inexorably, should in the pulpit strictly avoid every- 
thing that does not tend to awaken sinners and build up believers, It is 
almost inconceivable that a man who was at the very time in the thickest 
of the fight on the predestination question could have preached the Christ- 
mas sermon here given on words “for the grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation has appeared unto a// men.” In fact, some statements which it 
contains, as for instance: “Sehet da, es ist also kein mensch, auch nicht 
einer, in der gauzen weiten Welt, von Adam dem Erstge schaffenen, bis 
auf den Letztgeborenen, von dieser heilsamen Gnade Gottes ausgeschlos- 
sen,” seem incompatible with the theory on predestination for which Dr, 
W. has so stoutly battled. Pastor Hauser informs us in the preface that 
Dr, Walther consented to the urgent and repeated entreaty to give his ser- 
mons for publication only after long and firm resistance, although he had 
the grateful experience of seeing eight editions of his “Evangelien Pos- 
tille” pass through the press in eleven years, and some 22,000 volumes had 
been sold, It was found impossible to publish the sermons for the Epis- 
tles of an entire year. Some of the manuscripts had been loaned to friends 
who failed to return them. In place of such there are other discourses on 
“free texts.” With a single exception all of them have been actually 
preached and are here published just as they were preached, As for the 
time of their delivery, which is happily given with each sermon, they cover 
the entire period of the author's ministry in this country. 

The mechanical execution of the work is uniform with that of the “Evan- 
gelien-Postille” so that it sustains to that the relation of Vol. II. It is 
printed in very large, bright type, on substantial calendered paper, being 
in every way a credit to the publishing house and harmonizing with the 
solid contents of the work, 


TOV EN AVIOIS HMON 1OYSTINOY @piiocomov nai 
paptvpos AMOAOLIA HPOTH YHEP XIZTIANON 
HPO ANTONINON TON EVZBH KAI ANMOAOAIA 
ALLVTEPA PHEP XIZTIANON HPO THN POMALON 
SVTKAHTON, pp. 92. 1882. 


It is amazing what literary activity is being developed by these German 
Lutherans of the West. And what rare specimens of “a/umni theologie” 
they must have if it can be said of them that these ancient fathers “com- 
muniter leguntur” by them in the original tongue! Prof. C. H. R. Lange, 
of the St. Louis Theological Seminary has evidently prepared this edition 
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of the Earliest Christian Apologius extant in answer to a general de- 
mand. He adoptsthe the text of Prof. Gildersleeve. 


Erster Synodal-Bericht des Nebraska-Distrikts der deutschen evang-luth. 

Synode von Missouri, Ohio und Anderen Staaten, pp. 55. A. D, 1882. 

FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

The Edinburgh Review, Westminster Review, London Quarterly and 
British Quarterly, for October, and Blackwood's Monthly Magazine, have 
been received from the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, containing in- 
teresting and valuable discussions on various historical, scientific and the- 
ological subjects, See advertisement on next page. 

HARPER'S PUBLICATIONS, 

Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People, have also been 
regularly received, full of interesting and instructive reading, and well- 
sustaining their high standard of merit. 











